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ALAS, SO LONG! 





BY 1. G. ROsSETTI. 





Ah! dear ove, we were young so long, 
It seemed that youth vould never go, 
For skies and trees were cver In song, 
And water in stnging flow, 
In the days we never again shall know. 
Alus, so long ! 
Ah! then, was it all spring weather ? 
Nay ; but we were young and together. 


Ah! dear onc, I've been old solong, 
It seems that age is loth to part, 

Though days and years have never a song, 
And, oh ! have they still the art 
That warmed the pulses of heart to heart ? 

Alas, sv long! 
Ah! then, was it all spring weather? 
Nay; but we were young and together. 


Ah! dear one, you've been dead so long— 
How long until we incet again. 

Where hours inay never lose their song, 
Nor flowers forget the rain, 
In glad noonlight that never shall wane ! 

Alas, so long ! 
Ah ! shall it be then spring weather ? 
And, ah ! shall we be young together? 
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CHAPTER V. 


TOW that girl, Prue, who is gone, she 
won't bring the Philistines on us, I 
hope? she suspects nothing, does she ?’’ 

“She hasn’t sense enough,” retufned 
Prue. “But I won’t answer for this 
odd bird from the sea nut getting her eyes 
opened.”’ 

“The eye-salve will be your speech then, 
Prue, for I shall not enlighten her.’’ 

“She’ll hear nothing from me,’ said 
Prue stiffly. ‘I’ve proved I can keep a 
quiet tongue, begging your pardon for say- 
ing so.”’ 

“Well, well, so you have. Keep gruff as 
a bear, Prue, and I shall be contented. 
Where did that odd music come from last 
night? Have you found out?” 

“No one heard it but you.’?’ And Prue 
siniled grimly, asif she bad thoughts about 
her master’s wits oest held within her own 
mind. “And I don’t know who it was, or 
what it was, unless it was tho ‘stennack 
sounds,’ ”’ 

“And what may they be?’ asked her 
lnaster. 

“Oh, just as if hundreds of birds were in 
the air, singing their sweetest! They begin 
about ten o’clock and go on till midnight at 
times, They are heard oftenest round about 
St. Ives,’ 

“Then it was not the ‘stennack sounds,’ 
said Mr. Fitzurse; “and I shall believe in 
them when I hear them, Prue. This is one 
of your odd Cornish stories which you ex- 
pect strangers to credit.’ 

Very much insulted by this remark, 
Prue gathered up the breakfast-things and 
departed without replying. 

Left alone, Mr. Fitzurse drew his letters 


towards him and leant his forehead on his | 
hand as he bent over them, with a shade of | 


|.\leness growing over his brown face. 

Three or fuur days went on quietly; he 
ook his long daily rides, often not return- 
ing tili dark, while Prue gruinbled at the 
spoiled dinner and Grace sat in solitude by 
the chiid’s cot. 

He asked no questions as to her story, her 
*atisfaction with her anorhalous position in 
his odd houshold; but whether he was 
silent from indifference, or carelessness, or 
from fear to disturb the tranquil sea of his 


WD ontent none knew. 

48 lor Prue, she watched and waited, 
8nd thought herself clever in what she was 
loing. 


Never bad the wan and sickly child 
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tiriven as he throve now under Grace's | 


| gentle care ; never had such happy laughter | 


| rung from his young lips; never had his 
| smail feet danced through corridor and hall 

8° gaily as during these few sunny days, 
| Since the incubus of constant tears and fret- 
fulness was lied from his iittle life. And 
Pu. seeing this, said to hersel{— 

“Wait a bit till si:e gets used to being here ; 
she won't go then. I shan’t trouble yet 
to look for sume one to take that gowk's 
place.”’ 

So Prue waited, but time rushed on, and 
the hours as they passed seemed to Grace to 
éurn grave faces on her, chiding some delay 
some purpose wasted or set aside for mere 
ease of heart. 

And yet she bad thought to suffer fiery 
anguish unflinchingly tor a greut ain; but 
now she shrank from it and sat among the 
flowers, craving only a rest from her own 
dreams. 

The child’s happy face made a sunshine 
for her among the shadows of her fears and 
longings ; above all, it held her here, when 
the strong conviction forced itself upon her 
that this was but a halting-place in her puil- 
grimage, and every morning was atrumpet- 
call and every evening a reproach. 

“To be contented with a servant's lot,’’ 
she said to herself, “and fling down all wy 
golden dreams, and not feel it hard to let 
thein float away on the gossamer threads of 
ny vain hopes! Why should this be? Ah, 
it is only the quiet, the beautiful quiet here 
that deludes me and soothes me! I shall 
rise and go when the tiine calls, 

“T aim tree to go at once if I will—oh, yes, 
I aim quite free! And meanwhile the bread 
Learn is not bitter, like the bread of 
charity, and the work I dois fit for any 
lady’s hand.”’ 

She paused; a flitting color tinged her 
cheek. 

“I wish 1 were a lady,’ shesaid, “agrand 
and lovely lady, with many things to give 
away—lands and yold and honor and rank! 
And yet, if I were a lady to-morrow, I 
should still be his servant—at heart,’’ 

But the current of her thoughts broke; 
she looked around, with heightened color 
and parted lips; she was startled at the sud- 
den shape her inusings took; and, with eyes 
full of fear, she caught the child in her arins 
and ran and hid herself‘in the loneliest part 
of the wide grounds. 

She fled as one flies from a precipice 
which turns the head giddy and the heart 
faint; but here, among the quiet shadows 
and long slanting sunbeams falling golden 
through the green gloom of many a giant 
tree, she grew tranquil and flung her fancy 
froin ber. 

“] am fui! of foolish dreams,”’ she said. 
“The simple fact isthat I have found a 
happy resting-place, and Iam glad. Surely 


fondie a little child, A lady—nay, an 
angel—might wisb for suck a task, seeing 
it isa young human soui put within ber 
hands for good.” 

Her eyes grew dark with many thoughts, 
| she stooped and kissed tne litte one play- 
ing at her knee. 

“We cannot be nappier tban we are, my 
| bird,” she said. ‘Through these trees we 
hearthe river rushing to the sea, and the 
mighty cali of the waves comes floating up- 
wards at times tromn the shore, bidding it 
hurry onwards in its course. 
you hear it now ?”’ 





and listened, with the glistening light of a 
new joy shining in his blue eyes. 

“] hear it, Grace, the thunder of the sea. 
Lift me up and let me see the waves. 

“J should have to lilt thee bigh as the 
taliest tree rhe river brings us the echoof 
the great rollers, but we cannot see them.’ 


“Then tell me how they look to-day.” 
| And with wide-open eager eyes he gazed 





no lady could wish for more than I have ! | 
It 1s but piay und pleasure to teach and | 





Hark! Do. 


up into her face, expectant of words he was 
never weary of hearing. 

“There is a full strong west wind to-day, 
soft here among the flowers; but out on the 
great ocean it lifts the waters in its mighty 
arms and huristheinon the shore. Thon 
the land quakes and the dark cliffs grow 
white with spray. All along the rocks the 
foam leaps and spreads, and a broad white 
line quivers from headland to harbor. Out 
far as the eye can reach, the ships go scud- 
ding by with spare sails, and the shadows 
of driven clouds fly on the waters faster 
than a multitude of wings. A thousand 
shades of color tinge the waves as they rush 


wings, and the huye rollers catch them 
swifter than sight, and sweepthem onwards 
to that dark line where sky and sea seein to 
meet in storm and thunder.” 

“Let ine climb the tree and see it all, 
Grace.”’ 

“You must wait till these little arms 
grow stouter ; they are too slight for climb- 
ing now.” 

‘But you have seen it ?’’ said the child in 
an awed tone. 

A wistful look in Grace’s eyes. 


“Yes,many times,till heart and eyes were | 


filled with glory. And the sound of the 
waves to ine were like the roll-call that 
beats round the earth suinmoning souls to 
eternity.”’ 

She spoke, softly, as if to herself; and the 
child nestling close to her, put his arins 
about her neck and lay still, as thongh a 
solemn shadow were around them both. 

“Grace,”’ he said in a moment, “you 
will not ery tor the sea, and go away like 
Charlotte ?” 

“Charlotte cried for the city, not for the 
sea.”’ 

“But you will not go away,"’ he persisted, 
“and grow into a grand lady, as old Prue 
says?” 

“Prue knows I shall never be a grand 
lady; but, ifI am, I shculd care for little 
Alan just the same. Andcan I yo away 
and give thee up to coarser hands? Ah, no, 
no; it would be too hard !’’ 

“T trust you do not find 5 our charge very 
troublesome,” said a sudden voice —a 
voice that brought a pink flush to Grace's 
cheek. 

“No,’’ she said hurriedly. And, starting 


up, she stood silent, with the shadow of a | 


myriad leaves falling over her like a dusky 
and trembling veil. 

“I havo not had an opportunity to thank 
you for your kindness to my boy,” con- 


tinued Mr. Fitzurse, with the slight embar- | 


rassment of ainan undecided how W ad- 
dress the person to whom he is speaking, 
“but 1 hope you have understood how much 
you are obliging me.” 

“No; it is you who are kind to mein 
leiting ine stay,’’ said Grace, looking up 
timidly. 

“Then we'll cry quit’!’’ he answered, 
in the half-playful, hait-patronizing tone 
he bad used when he met her on the weary 
road, 

He had come from the park beyond the 
stream, and was standing now on a rustic 
bridge that spanned it just at this spot. 
Tall shrubs and trees nad hidden his figure 


and his footsteps on the soft herbage had | 


fallen unheard. 
Grace wondered how much he had caught 
of her siily talk—how long he had stood 


| there, an unseen spectator and listener to 
The chiid putatiny hand upon his ear 


| 


the half unconscious words in 


ed only to the child. 


He did not tell her; he crossed the bridge 
and threw himself down upon the greens 
ward where the sun turned it goider and 
where a lew ” nkies yrew their 
flowers shining like pale biue stars among 


the mass of leaves, 
‘You have found a comfortable neat,’’ he 
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said, smiling at his boy, “who ; ran to him 





which she | 
had clothed thoughts she would have utter- | 


with glad aris outspread. 

"Yes; and Grace tells me booful stories. 
You won't let her go away, papa will 
you?” 

“Not unless she wishes it;'’ and with a 
half-smile his eyes sought Grace's face in- 
quiringly. 

She was still a little flushed, but she met 
his gaze with only a momentary trouble, 
and her voice had all its cali sweetness 
when she answered hiin. 

“I have promised Prue to stay until she 
finds some one who will be good and kind 


| to the child.” 
| by; violet and purple, deep green and | 
| black are the shadows that fall froin their | 


“Me won't have any new Charlottes!" 
cried little Alan, in conical dismay. “Me 


| want Grace—only Cirace !’’ 


“But you see Grace is like Charlotte; she 
won't stay,’ said Mr. Fitsurse laughingly. 
“And she is not a bird, that should clip her 
wings and put her In a cage."’ 

“But she sis better than a bird,” said 
little Alan, closing both his father's eyeg 
with his small hands. “Now, Grace, sing 
to him because he can’t see you.” 

Grace was silent. 





Mr. Fitzurse felt her trouble, and when 
he took the little hands from his eyes he did 
not look her wey. 

“Do you think I disappear when vou 
close my eyes? I amas large and clumsy 
as life still. Soshe sings to you of little 
Bo-peep and little Boy Blue and Mother 
Hubbard——"’ 

“Oh, you silly papal’’ Interrupted the 
child, laughing. “Grace doesn't sing a bit 
likethat. You don't understand ; you don't 
know anything about singing.” 

‘*That's quite possible,”’ suid Mr. Fitzurse 
running his fingers through the child's 
flowing hair. “but that's not the great 
question at the present time. What I par- 
ticularly wish to know just now is whether 
you have all you want and are happy in 
this quiet place.”’ 

The words were addressed to his child, 
but his glance rested gravely on Grace. 

“Me happy all day,"’ said the little one, 
his wondering eyes all full of sunshine. 
**Me dot you and Grace." 

His father siniled, and patted his pretty 
face, some pale refiex of its sunshine bright- 
ening his own. 

‘ood reasons for being happy, little 
Alan—good reasons for you; but how about 
Grace and me ?’’ 
| ‘Grace dot me and you,” said the child, 
in quaint surprise, “and you dot me and 
Girace.”’ 

This was the fullness of satisfaction—the 
whole round world in the small circle of 
one love. 

Mr. Fitzurse laughed outright, and then 
his eyes, without a simile in them, sought 
(race's face. 

It gave him no answer; her lids were 
downcast, there was a little shade of pale- 
| ness round her lips. 

He was obliged to ask his question in 
words. 

“But what does Grace say, Alan? Does 
she tell you she is happy shut up in iny dis 
mal castle ?’’ 

“Grace love Alan very much,” 
child, withan air of wonder. 
happy it Alan 1s.” 

Mr. Fitzurse rose abruptly, lifting the boy 
in his arms to kiss him. 

Grace felt her veins tingling witha vivid 
shawe; she wished the child's name hau not 
been his father’s also. 

Out of her vexation a curious calinness 
came suddenly to her aid. 

“Tam perfectiy happy here, thank you, 
Mr. Fitzurse,’’ she said, her voice 








suid the 
‘“(irace is 


clear as 

inusic, beraccentuntrouled. ‘ Littie Alan 

has told you the truth J ery 

nuch I aim cor for a 
time. 

It had cost heran effort, but she said it 


bravely, stifling the foolish priae that se 
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THE SATURDAY 





rey —_ brought Mrs. Lanyon's anger on 
r head. 
“I wish you could understand how oblig- 


ed I feel, I wish I could repay you," 
Mr. Fitzurse, with sudden 

tone and manner. “My boy fs all have 
in the world; and whosoever cares for 
bim—.’’ 

He here, not embarrassed, bat 
deliberatcly, as though be had uttered in 
that broken sentence all be wished to . 
Then he neated himeelton the bank spl 
and drew his child within the circle of his 
ar™, 

“Wilhyou not sit down?” he said to 
Grace. “I want to talk to you. I bave 
seen the grandmother."’ 

“Yours?'' she cried. “And isshe here? 
Is she come?" 

“Heaven forbid!" said Mr. Fitzarse, with 
a laugh » bearty that itshook the air aroand 
thein, and, like a pleasant breeze, dispersed 
the cloud of eusbarrassinent that had rested 
on them. 

“No; it is your grandmother I have been 
to see. Sheisnotso hard as wine, after 
all; she was glad to hear of your wei- 
fare."’ 

Grace's color rose a little; his eyes were 
on her face, scanning it curiously. She did 
not speak, so he went on— 


| ed with 


the little flower ever evading his outstretch- 


Come back ; we will not stand so pear the 
brink.” 


k. 

“Alan Las lost Grace,” said the child, 
holding out his pink open palm. ‘She 
slipped out of iny hana, Oh, dere 
she is! Don't let her do away!" he pointed 
toa blue starry flower out 
of sight on the rushing strean. 

“It mon! a periwinkle,” sald Grace. “] 
arn here quite safe, Alan. 

But the make-believe had gone into the 
child’s head, and there were tears in his 
eyes and voice. 

“Me called de fower yore it’s got 
lost now in Loudon like C ad 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Fitzurse, springing 
upon a won rock. “Dry your eyes, 
iny boy; I'll bring you back your pretty 
flower."’ 

With excited eyes, and fingers tightly 
clutching Grace's hand, the little one watcb- 
een interest his father’s journey 
down the brawling streain. 

Now upon a rock, then on the bank, and 
again inthe midst of the rushing water, 
Mr. Fitzurse travelled on in pursuit of 


ed hand. 


' ets and roc 





There is such a force in the power of sym- 





“And do you know I think she would | 


really like you W come back?" 

“No—never!" said Grace. ‘It cannot be. 
I could not go back; it would be slavery." 

Her face drooped suddenly upon her 
banda, her whole frame shivered. 

Seeing this, Mr. Fitzurse guessed dimly 
what her life had been beneath the sharp 
rule of a woman whose nature, like iron, 
had Leen hardened by the tire of suffering. 
He took his resol ve instantly. 

“IT guessed your decision,’’ he said, in 
quite acheerful tone. “So knowing you 
had resolved never to return, I persuaded 
her to send you some money.”’ 

Grace dropped her hands and gazed at 
him with eves full of auazement. 

“Money ; For me ?" 

“Yes—why not? She had a little shrivell- 
ed heart somewhere in that muimmy-case, 
her body. and with my eloquence I made 
her feel it. Then she untied her purse- 
strings, you see."’ 

He spoke rapidly, clasping a little pocket- 
book the while. 

Froin this be took four 
laid them on Grace's lap. 

Her eyes fell on them in mute wonder; 
she was too bewildered to doubt or to dis- 
believe. 


crisp notes, and 


He watched her, with eyes shining pleas- | 


antly with his own thoughts, 

“Tt is too much,” said Grace at last. 
will be so long before I can repay it.” 

*But who talks of vour repaying it?” 

Girace looked up astonished. 

“If Tain not to repay it, 1 will not take 
the money,"’ she said, tending back the 
notes. 

Mr. Fitzurse waved her 
ainused by her earnestness. 

“Very well, then; you shall pay it back 
when you are rich, and you shall send it to 
ine to take to the grandinother.” 

He jutnped up now, as if he thought their 
talk was ended; yet he did not yo away. 

“That will be very kind,’’ said Grace 
poe “Yes, 1 will send it to you; and 

hope I shall soon earn it in London.” 

The idea of this siinple child's soon sav- 
ing one hundred dollars out of her poor 
salary in some poor capacity brought a wist- 
ful sinile to bis lips. 

For a moment be did not speak; his 
thoughts were wanderiny hither and thither 
seeking abetteor way to help her. But he 
oould see none. 

“So youare still bent on London?” he 
said. ‘But, remember, you are welcome 
to reinain here as long as you like.” 

“Yes,thank you. I will stay while I can 
be of use tothe child; afterwards I must 

Sad 
He did not contradict hor—she was speak- 
ing truth; when Prue found a substitute 
for her, she would vanish out of his life, the 
door of this shelter must close on her, and 
she would be out in the wide world alone. 
He could not help it; there was no _ pre- 
tence by which he could hold her here 
safely, this one having gone by which he 
held her now. 


“Tt 


hand aside, 


cries still live, old flags are still honored ; 


| 


bols that through all ages it has held its) 

grasp on the human heart. | 
Vainly bave philososhers declared that 

the day of syinbols is over; old rallying- | 


inen die for both to-day, even as they died | 
in the dim yesterday of the past, when a 
symbol was a thing of life. ¢ 

So Grace's heart fluttering at each vain 


| ate outstretched band; and she 
‘ 





| thoughts. 


The child was throwing grasses and flow- | 


ers into the brook and watching them float 
away beneath the bridge, and on into the 
tangled darkness of the wood, wherein they 
vanished. 

**Dat’s Charlotte!’ cried tne boy, as he 
fluny in a big dock-leaf, which the water 
seized and whirled and tossed to and fro 
visibly. “Now she's going to swim away 
to London and never come back aden !”’ 

But the water spun the dock-leaf round 
and round and landed it just atthe child's 
feet. 

The little fellow’s face looked blank 
aimoment; then he clapped his hands and 
laughed. 

“She can't siay!"’ he cried repeating the 
girl’s favorite phrase. ‘Charlotte can't 
stay even in London!" 

“Throw her back again!’’ said Mr. Fitz 
urse. ‘“*We won't have her, Alan my boy. 
Send her to Paris this tiime.”’ 

It wasa little play now between tather 
and son; and the child was in high yleeand 





flung the dock back into the water as far as | 


his arm could throw it. 

“Do to Pars cis time, naughty Char 
lotte !"" he cried. This was splendid make- 
believe, and he Janced up and down im bi. 
delight, as, holding his father’s hand, nv 
made him watch the twirling leaf as shs 
stream carried it swiftly away. 

Leaning forward very far in his childish 

leasure, he almost missed his footing, but 

father had him in a firm grasp and heid 
him up. 

, “Zou werealmost in the stream, Alan, 





rewadeep breath as the flower floated 
away, and she lost sight of Mr. Fitzurse be- 
neath the overhanging rockscfa waterfall, 
whose roain and splash reached her faintly, 
like the murmured sound of a very distant | 
citv. 

Yet, in another moment, she was ready | 
tosmileat her own superstition, as she 
saw him coming back on the opposite bank, 
waving atriuumphant band w the expectant 
ehild. 

He crossed the bridge, and held up alittle | 
blue flower, drenched and drooping. 

“*T have had a fine chase,"’ he said, ‘for 
this. Never throw anything 80 precious 
into the stream again, Alan. Here's your 
flower, hold it tightly, and keep the real 
Grace safe too,"’ he added siniling. 

(jrace saw that the flower was a forget-ine- 
not. 

A little shadow fell over her, but she 
made no remark. The child however look- 
ed at it with vexed eyes, and thrust his 
father’s band away. 

“Alan won't take dat fower; dat’s not 
Grace. Oh, you silly papa, you've been all 
down de stream to London, on'y to bring 
back a ‘det-tne-not!"’ 

Mr. Fitzurse looked curiously blank. 

“Was not this the flower?” he said to 
Grace. 

She shook her head for answer, then 
stooped and gathered one of the periwin- 
kles at her feet. 

‘Here's afresh flower, Alan—a prettier 
one; and you can call that by my name too, 
if you like.” 

The child wok it; but evidently it was 
not the saine thing to him, for, after a = mo- 
ment, his grasp relaxed, and the flower fell 
upon the grass, 

Mr. Fitzurse gathered it up and retained 
it. He did this so carelessly, 80 easily, that 
Grace thought nothing of the act. ‘ 

“After all,’ he said, “the flowers are the 
sane in meaning; for this is forget-me-not, | 
and the other is recollection. So I shalt | 
look on myself as having made a successful 
quest in reality, though not in seeming. 
And—will you have the forget-me-not ?” he 
added suddenly. 

(trace took the littie flower silently, and 
put itin the bosom of her dress. She did | 
noteventhank him; her thoughts were 
troubling her too mnuch. 

The silence that fell over them seemed to 
bring her very near to him; it seemed 
aspellin which something stronger than 
speech uttered strange voices of interwoven 
thoaght and feeiing. 

She began to teel afraid of the strong 
charin of this silence ; it filled her with such 
new vivid life, such crowded unshapen 





She broke it abruptty, turning into quite 
a new groove. 

“Have you found your ring, Mr. Fitz 
urse ?’’ she asked. 

The question awoke him as from a 
dreain. 

“Faith, no,” he said. “And yet I have 
ridden out to the old milestone and searched 
for it nearly every day. I give it np now 
as hopeless. And it is only a fetish; it does 
nct matter.” 

“A fetish! What is that?” 

**I will tell you another time. 


IT must go 
now.” 


” He looked at his wateh. “I am 
keeping yuu and Alan out too late; but I 
wanted to have a talk with ) ou, and I would 





not speak till I had had my fight with 
the old grandinother. Good-bye, Alan! Be 
” 


a ee boy. 
@ took the child in his arins, kissed him | 


and set hin down upon the grass. 

Then he turned to Grace ; voice and aspect 
were somehow both changed. 

**You will not be very dull, in my old 
fortress, especially with the , 


| aid on you not to wander beyond the yar- 


| 


| 


ven ?*" 

trace blushed vividly ; his words recalled 
che tact that he was master and she had 
accepted the piace of servant. 

“Il am not dull,’’ she answered; ‘to be 
here 18 an escape for me from much vexa- 
ion.”’ 

‘So it is for me,” he said, as if making an 
effort to return to his old manner. “We 


both have the grandmother, you see, in the | herself secure 
0 her lips poured forth song with the | 


restriction | 


Grace looked.ap and gave him « — 


wistful ernile, 
For a motent 


opin yom every bad allen in 


figure seeined to him the 


quaintest and the surest his weary eyes 
amil eed. les ing grave shadow 

et » v a 
face, and worldly thoughts crowded in on 
hi, effacing the vision; and he burried 
away, not aneworing the ckild, who 
out to bim, in a pretty, voice, to 


“He crossed the b then turned, and 
saw Grace standin be bad va her, 
one arm around his iid, the other hang- 
ing by her side listless. 
e pose of her head was divine; it was 
like a Greek goddess, her face so wonder- 
fully calin and pure that involuntarily he 
raised his hat and stood bareheaded till she 
moved away and vanished from his sight 
beneath a durk imnass of trees. 
Then he plunged down among the thick- 
K's by the river, and walked 
, a8 though he needed 
its rapid torrent to 


she was the 


swiftly along its rid 
the rush and roar o 
drown his thoughts. 

Yet, in a iittle while, he stood still upon 
the bank, and neither heard nor saw the 
water flow; he held a little bluo flower to 
his lips, and his inward vision carried him 
to the great world where such flowers are of 


| sinall worth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MONTH in springtime suffices to sow 
the harvest of the year; in youth it 


A inay sow the harvest of a life, and not 
e reckoned short. 
For Love, when he seizes old Time’s 


glass, and turns it with his glowing hands, 
tills the hours with palpitating life; they do 
not die like common hours; they are en- 
graved on the heart as asignet, and, while 
that heart beats, those hours live, therefore 
they are long. 

Could it be possible, Grace asked herself, 


_ that a month had slipped away, and she was 


still supinely lingering on the threshold of 
her purpose, like a coward, not daring to 
take the first step towards that career she 
longed for? Ah, but this resting-place was 
so tranquil, and the child was growing dear 
to her—it was so hard to leave! The bi 
noisy girl, Charlotte's helpmate, who sti 
did the work of the nursery, was more 
hateful to him than Charlotte herself. She 
could not put him in this girl’s hands, 
she could not forsake him till Prue had kept 
her word. 

But Prue, being a wise woman in her 
own conceit, thought it best to leave well 
alone. 

To her, Grace was an_ insignificant 
country maiden luckily placed in a post that 
suited her. 

And, knowing hev master’s rank as Prue 
did, she could not for a moment in her dull 
imagination set them side by side. Nosuch 
thought touched her slow mind; she was 
saved trouble, the child was cared for; her 
mental insight went no farther. 

Grace’s gifts were not of asort to dazzle 
in fact she was blind and deaf to them still. 
She understood her own talents; they 
were of a hard, sensible kind, tangible and 
useful, making a show in a house. Outside 
of these other talents might exist, but they 
were invisible to Prue. 

It is the Prince who recognizes the dis- 

uised Princess beneath the secullion’s gown; 
it is never thosea little above her. Tothein 
she is merely something they cannot 
understand; and therefore they set her 
lower than themselves, a mark for hatred 
and contempt. 

Necessarily Prue had found out where 
the music came from, and the violin in- 
curred her bitter contempt. 

So did not hate it passionately as Mrs. 
Lanyon did, not having Mrs. Lanyon’s 
reasons ; she would even own it made prett 
music; but then it was only an idleness fit 
for ladiesand gentleinen and mountebanks, 
If it had not pleased the child, she would 
have spoken her mind about it long ago to 
her master, and made hiin bid al to 
stop a noise that served only to set the boys 
a-dancing. 

Out in the wildest, loveliest part of the 
wide grounds where scarce a bird disturbed 
the silence, Grace made her orchestra; and 
here she awoke the echoes with her ringin 
voice, or with ever-growing skill evok 
wondrous song from the kingly instruinent 
that musicians love. 

At such times Mr. Fitzurse never broke 
upon her solitude, never strove to beat 
down the maidenly barrier of shyness as to 
her rare gift which she built about herself, 
making her music appear to come from 
within soine .high enchanted wall. Out- 
side of this he was often an unseen listener 
fulfilling little Alan’s idea that if he could 
not see Grace she could sing to hiin. 

Her glorious voice had burst upon him as 
a surprise. 

He had never giessed that she was the 
unseen tnusician who, like the bardsof old, 
had ae him for his charity by music. The 
revelations catne to him in the wood by the 
river-side, when from the thick trees be- 


| yond the stream there sprang into the air 


suddenly a full clear note, strong and per- 


| fect as a rushing wave, and sweet as itssum- 


mer fall upon the sands. 

He paused to listen in a wonder born of 
dou bt. 

it could not be Grace singing; it was im 

vasible! Such skill came of long years of 
abor, and could not exist in an untutored 
giri. 

She said his reason ; but his 
hit that the voice was hers. 

He had returned home long before the 
hour at which he usually caine pack from 
his ride, and, oe of this Grace thought 
n solitude. 


heart told 





| At such times the human heart é 


unconscious and li 
the ed bill on wh 
dell th wil 
paths, grew ul with 
nearer with cautious 


ca a glit of the 
ses hens Gumtanainahe 

bew joy. ; > 'S, 
She was seated in the midst of 

sort of on her brow 
child’s ove face wi 

bosoin, ber round 

sometimes in the 


her host and master looked 
picture, bis heart misgave him his 
drooped, changing to wistful regret. 

“T cannot hold such a bird here long. I 
have no right to keep ber poor, when with 
such a she can Decomne ri Does she 
think of it? Does she understand the risk, 
the pain, the suffering, before the goal ig 
reac ? And I might save her from ajl 
that! But no—it is impossibte; she is too 
low to be my wife and too high to be my 
servant,’’ he added, with a bitter feeling 
against himself. 

“I am cruelly selfish to hold her here on 
such a plea. Ah, little Alan, you and [| 
must part with our rare bird !”’ 

But bere he quenched bis sick thoughts 
and made his soul all ear, for Grace changed 
her theme to one of joy—the joy of a treed 
spirit on the mountain revelling in the 
beauty of its crags and torrents. 

And through the sunny still air there 
caine pouring a flood of melody, # warbling 
as of distant birds, with trills and shakes 
and soft sweet notes, caught like echoes 
froin the mountain peaks and flung back 
again in play. 

It was all play to her—the delighttul 
play of freedom and of power. She would 
try what her voice could do, as she used to 
try at those rare times when, sitting on the 
cliffs verge, she sent it ringing forth on the 
wild sea and all down the gray ridges of 
the wilder shore. 

The zenith of her song was reached in its 
climax, a sustained thrilling note like the 
glad cry of a spirit outsp: ing his wings in 
a rush of joy. 

The note swelled, softened, and floated 
away into the dim distance, dying like faint- 
est echo falling from a cloud. 

When it ceased, the ear arched for its re- 
turn. 

The intense silence around hii seemed 
to her listener like the rapt silence of athou- 
sand human bearts all filled with one great 
longing to hear her voice again. 

He feared to move, lest a shadow or a leaf 

should disturb her reverie, and deprive 
him of some untasted joy. 
. His child’s voice broke the stillness; he 
could dimly hear this murmured talk,some 
earnest iterated prayer, and for the first 
time in hfs life he would fain have silenced 
those little lips. 

But in a moment he was sorry for the 
wish, as it was evidently in obedience to 
the child's entreaty that Grace, from beneath 
a shawl upon the grass, took her violin and 
drew her bow across it with that unerring 
tough that to a musician’s ear betrays a mu- 
sician’s soul. 

Mr. Fitzurse started with a new thrill of 
wonder. 

Untaught the girl might sing, having that 
rare voice; but the violin required the 
skilled hand. 

And she had it; her firm fingers seized 
her spirit’s visions as they passed and 
changed them into music. 

She chose the same theme that her heart 
uttered through these strings on the first 
night of her arrival in this enchanted castle; 
and in every nerve of his being Mr. Fitzurse 
recognized the unknown musician whose 
er tag had wrought that first spell upon his 
soul. 

He pressed his hand upon his brow and 
leafit against atall tree whose giant bole 
shut Grace from his sight. 

In the music he lost the musician, he lost 
himself, the world faded like a vision, and 
the spirit forgot the flesh. 

As he stood motion!ess ainid the shadows 
ot many leaves, his sense of outward things 

rew dit, adream-world pressed around 
Ries. and there came to him phantom 
touches from hands never felt, inystic 
gleauis of soine other life, shining memories 
caught at vaguely and as vaguely lost. 
Even the flowers at his feet helped this 
strange illusion and wafted an echo in their 
perfume from these buried voices, whic’ 
seemed to repeat a language once fainiliar, 
but dead now, and covered, iike the 
ashes of ancient warriors, by hill on hill of 
heavy earth. — 

The passing away of this illusive pbrase 
of thought was like a mental shock. 

It vanished when the last notes had quiv- 
ered in the air; and Grace laid her viclio 
aside, and lookea upward with rapt 2az, 
her eyes so full of light that the seemed to 
mirror all {the palpitating shining radiance 
falling froin the sky. 4 

The music had swallowed upal! surroune- 
ing sounds; but now into the breathless 
silénce there stole again the throbs an 

ulse of life—the rush of the torrent ape A 

ng to the sea, the flutter of leaves, ne 
small autumn song of birds, the distaD 
lowing of cattle on the 4ills, the contu 
and hurried stir of innumerable in 
wings, and the hum of honey-laden bees. y 

Ail these pained the man’s ear; a 
sound was discofdant to him, now |! 
Grace's voice and hand were sul. aah 

He plunged within the gloom of the w a 
seeking darkness, like a creature who ¢ 
ries an arrow in his side. of 

But there was no width, no ee ggg oe 
solitude in these tangled mazes, © —_ 
some shape of startled lite at every . it. 
broke upon the inward reverie, jarring". 

2man 4 


illim 


vaster solitude; it traves the 
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of that desert | ing and 
waste, the gray SUTgSS paaving eek Tittle knee, enh and the | FISHERMAN’S SUPERSTITIONS. 


pans the wor 
totte surned back to the river, and, follow- 


its rapid course, reached the ses thro 
“5 eep ravine that the water had rent 
itself in thé heart of the hill. 

Upon the sands he found a fisherman's 
sinall boat and hired it. 

Soon he was out tossing on the many-hued 
waves, rowing on and on till @ spot was 
reached heyond earth's echoes. 

Here he drew in h and drifted on 
the quiet tide into the solitude 
where the sun shone dowa on his bent head 
and touched with its gory no other living 
thing within a wide wilderness of heaving 
blue. . 

The shore was but a thin gray line, a 
vision on the clouds; no sound from the 

tating earth Out save On a sea- 
pr ‘s wings. 

He had reached the heart of silence in an 
undulating desert; but the voice within 
him only grew thé jouder. 

Yet surely here was solitude vast eaotah 
to give a nan peace and let him disentangle 
froin confused thought a guiding thread. 
But it was not so. 

Clue after olue he seized, and broke them 
off, and flung them back upon the chaos of 
his mind; he could cone to no decision. 

As he had drifted out to sea, so he drifted 
back on the returning tide, and, taking up 
his oars at last, he pursued an uncertain 
course to an unknown shore, landing ten 
miles from home. 

Then he struck across the hills, bathed 
now in moonlight, and, as he walked 
through the silvered air, his doubting heart 
was still a burden. 


When he stepped in weariness within. 


his door, there met him, like the fated 
music of Jephthah’s daughter, the divine 
voice of Grace. Her song was one of sorrow 
acry of battle, a yearning for victory in 
death. 

He turned into his study and closed the 
door; it seemed to him that he had heard 
the song of the victim who loves and dies. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Uncle’s Will. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








mont; “and my six-button gloves. 

And 1’m almost certain that the point 
of that cashmere shaw! is trailing on the 
carpet.”’ 

Mrs. Delinont stoed in front of tae full- 
length mirror, whose gilded standards were 
veiled in draperies of eunbroidered lace—a 
little withered sharp-nosed woman, with a 
coinplexion all composed of paint and pow- 
der, hair artfully touched up by the patent 
“Golden Dye,’”’ and teeta so obtrusivel 
false that no one would ever dream of call- 
ing them a deception. 

But her violet velvet dress had cost eight 
dollars a yard, her bracelets were of dead 

ld studded with diamonds,and she spark- 
ed all over with precious stones,like a jew- 
eler’s show-case. 

The boudoir was hung with pale-blue sat- 
in, the carpet was of the softest Aubusson, 
the chairs and tables ot enamelled white, 
xarlanded about by tiny golden vines, 
and a Skye terrier Jay coiled upon a blue 


\: diainonds, Mary," said Mrs. Del- 
~ 


Angora rugin front of the fire, with a 
silver col around his worthless little 
neck. 


“Yes, ma’amn,”’ said Mary, witha cough. 
“The shaw! is quite right now, ina’am. But 
if vou please, ma’ain, Mrs. Masters is wait- 
ing to see you.” 

‘‘Mrs. Masters!’’ cried the widow,in a 
vexed tone. 

But before she could say muvre, the door 
opened, and a pale-faced woman, dressed in 
garments so shabby as to be barely respect- 
able, came in. 

“Il won’t keep you a minute, cousin Caro- 
line,”’ said she apologetically. 

“The horses are waiting,” said Mrs. Del- 
mont ungraciously, “and it always does 
inake them vicious to stand too long in this 
frosty air.’’ 

“I have been tacing it,’’ said Mrs. Masters 
bitterly; ‘and my cloak is not so warin as 
the embroidered blankets of your pampered 
horses, Caroline.’’ 

“Well,’’ said Mrs. Delinont impatiently, 
‘“‘now vou are here, you may as well sit 
down. What is it that you want now?” 

“IT ain sorry to be always begying, cousin 
Caroline,” said Mrs. Masters, ‘‘but things 
have gone wrong of late. Some of my best 
boarders have changed their quarters for a 
more fashionable location—others have 
gone away without paying -ne—and Ihave 
been obliged to callin an expensive doctor 
for Dennie——” 

“Just what you might have expected 
when you ado that child,’ said Mrs. 
Delmont. “Why couldn’t you let him go 
\) the asylum, as other children do ?”’ 

“He was our cousin's child,” said Mrs. 
Masters sadly. 

“What difference does that make ?’’ said 


Mrs. Delmont, with a shrug of’ the cash- | 


inere-draped shoulders. 

“And,” added Mrs, Masters, without de- 
bating the point, “I ho perhaps you 
would let me have a little money, just un- 
r* iny next month’s board-bills come 

ue.”’ 


a can’t, then,’ said Mrs. Delmont pet- 
ishiy. 

“It's money, money, money with you 
the wholetime. I do believe you think 
l’vea bank, ora gold-miine, or some such 
‘nexhaustible supply. AndI may as well 
Op It now as any tiine. So I beg, Clara 
that you won't trouble yourself to come 
here any more on your begging expeditions. 
Mary—the carriage.” 

So Mra. Delmont swept downstairs, flash- 








peoene keeper took her- 


seit off, shedai le behind 
her shabby qrepe veil. “a 
“Caroline never had much heart,”’ mused 


she. “And what little she had, seems to be 
turning tw stone.” 
Pa Masters was one of the unlucky 
When she was a girl of eighteen, she had 
lef boarding-school to wine home and 
nurse old uncle Joseph through his fatal ill- 
n while Caroline, her cousin, “didn’t 
Ree she could do any good,”’and serene- 


ly remained at y. 
And when the old man died, and his wil! 
leavingall hs had to Caroline’s d 


ae was opened, Clara made the best of 


“I did suppose he would leave me a lit- 
tle,’’ said she, choking down a sob. “But 
on people — not to be —, The 

was made ten years uncle 
Tom died. aren Sire 

“If uncle J had thon 
new one, I do be 
embe me. 

And of course Caroline will divide, see- 
ing that we are equally related to uncle 
Yad and I was with him when he 
But Caroline did nothing of the sort. 
“What's mine is mine,”’ said she; ‘and 
I certainly shallnot give away a solitary 
cent of it.’’ 

So the cousins went their different 
wa 

rs. Delmont inarried a handsome South- 
ern lawyer who had left her a widow at 


t to make a 
ve he would have rein- 


forty. 

Clara wedded a penniless ey who 
had died fe peer as he lived, and she kept 
soul and y together by meansof. third- 
rate boarding-house,further incurring Caro- 
line’s displeasure by adopting a poor little 
laine orphan who had no other prospects 
than the poor-house. 

all my life,"’ sighed 


“I’ve been unluck 

Mrs. Masters, asshe hurried home through 
the biting winter biast, “and luck don’t 
seem likely to change now. 

“T must just let Thompson, the second- 
hand inan, have the big walnut secretaire 
that uncle Joseph gave me, and the rose- 
wood bookstand I took for Miss Mowbray’s 
board. They’rethe only articles I’ve got 
left of any value.’’ 

Thompson, the second-hand man, sat in 
his store with a faded oil rtrait hanging 
above him, anJ a pair of blue velvet win- 
dow curtains draped at his left, three bird- 
cages on the table, and a cooking-stove at 
his rear, while he was engaged in counting 
out the pieces of a set of antique china. 

“Humble servant, ma’am,” sald Thomp- 
son, who had always recognized Mrs. 
Masters asa lady through all her adver- 
sities. 

“Thompson,” said Mrs. Masters sadly, 
“I've made up my mind to part with 
my walnut secretaire and rosewood book- 
stand.” 

“All rigbt, ma’am,’’ said Thompson, eye- 
ing the spout of the cream-pitcher hard, to 
inake sure that 1t was not cracked. 

“You may send up for thein to-night.”’ 

a, Aarne ma’am,’’ said ‘Thompson. 

Mrs. Masters shed a few tearsas the big 
secretaire and the little bookstand, the last 
relics of her gentility, were taken away in 
Thompson’s wagon. 

“Goodness knows what I am to do next,’ 
said she. ‘But there! We're all in Heaven's 
hands.”’ 

Tho.npson the furniture man made his 
———— the next day, with a curious be- 
wilderment in his face.” 

“Well, I am beat!’ said Thompson. 
‘“‘Wonders never will cease, as my poor old 
mother uséd to say.’’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ said Mrs. Masters 
in surprise. 

“It’s that there secreta‘y o’ your’n,” 
said Thoinpson. ‘It was kind o’ bruised 
and scratchy, 80 I just took it all to pieces to 
oiland polish it up. And clear at the back, 
I found two or three old papers that must 
have slid down out of the back of the drawer 
and got wedged above the wooden cleats 
that supported the lower drawers.” 

‘Papers ?”’ said Mrs. Masters, ‘Dear ine, 
Thompson, what sort of papers?” 

“There’s an old note of hand, as inust be 
outlawed long ago," said Thompson. “And 
a catalogue of Railway Bonds, and a will.” 

“A what!’’ gasped the widow. 

“A last willand testament. Dated six 
weeks before your uncle Joseph died. And 
—don’t turn pale, Mrs. Mastera,’”’ said 
Thoinpson ; “it leaves you all the property 
he had in the world. [t states——’ 

But here poor Mrs. Master fainted 


ow. 
ell—the rest can be easily iinagined. 

The will was put into court, and triuinph- 
antly proved. 

Mrs. Delinont found herself dispossessed 
and Clara Masters became the heiress. 

“But, dear ine, I wouldn't harin a hair of 
Caroline’s head,”’ said good Mrs. Masters. 
“Ain’t there enough for both of us? And 
really, I’m more glad on Dennie’s account 
than my own.”’ 

For Mrs. Masters was the same sweet- 
natured woman through storm and sun- 
shine alike. 

“Ought to ha’ been a duchess,” said 
Thoin pson the second-hand man. 

“And | always said so. 

“And to the day of iny death, I shall be 
proud to think it was m chisel and screw- 
driver as pried out her inheritance.” 

—_—_ oe 


MOSAICULTURE. — This is what the 
Scotch folks terin the planting of beds con- 
taining mottoes or devices set Out witb color 


ed foliage plants. Thisisanew departure 
in the arrangetment of extensive lawas and 


terraces. 





| 


| against that sore horn. 





F the numerous practicss in use 
among ys fishing fraternity for secur- 
ing uck, some are very strange. 

n seSand a curious custoin waa, in 

years eens by, observed at Filey in connec- 
tion the herring fishery. During the 
tine the fishing boats were at sea the junior 
portion of the inhabitants seized all the un- 
a Sagees and carts they could find 
and dragged m down the streets to the 
cliffs top, leaving them to be owned and 
taken away by their respective owners on 
the follow ng morning. 

This was done about the third Saturday 
night after the boats had sailed froin Filey, 
under a su notion that it drove 
the herring into the nets. 

In Cornwall it is considered unlucky by 
fisherinan for any one to eat pilcbards—or, 
indeed, any kind of tish—from the head 
downward as such an act is said to be “sure 
tw turn the heads of the fish away froin the 
coasts.’’ The proper way is rather t eat the 
fish from the tail towards the head, this 
serving as a kind of charm to insure 
luck to the fisherman and bring him 
quantities of fish to shore. Again, when 
there is a large catch of pilchards, they, are 
preserved by being rub with t, and 
are placed in regular order, one on the 
other, heads and tails alternately. When 
tl ecg the fish often inake a squeaking 
noise, which is locally called “crying tor 
mofe,’’ and is regarded asa most favorable 


omen, being supposed to indicate that more 
fish may soon be expected to be brought to | 


the saine cellar. 

The noise, however, which is heard is 
really produced by the bursting of the air 
bladders, and when many break together 
the sound is a loud one. 

Among some of the superstitious notions 
relating to success in fishing which formerly 
prevailed in Irelund,and have not yet quite 
died out,we may tention the following cur- 
rent in Ulster :—To ineet certain persons in 
the morning, and especially varefooted 
women, was deemed an omen of ill-tortune 
for that day. To name a dog, cat,rut,or pig, 
while baiting the hooks, also foreboded iN 
luck. Tne fishermen always s on the 
first and last hook baited, and also in the 
mouth of the first fish taken. Before cast- 
ing their nets or lines they dipped them in 
the water three times, and each tine giving 
a kind of chirp with the lips, resembling 
that of a young bird. The fishermen, wo, 
were accustoined to light a sinall fire of 
chips in their boats, to drive away, as they 
supposed, any witches that might have har- 
bored there during the night to frustrate 
theirsuccess. The custoins practiced by the 
Scotch fishermen for obtaining good luck 
are equally curious. Thus, in consequence 
of the herring fishing being very back ward, 
some of the fisherinen dressed a cooper in a 
flannel shirt, with burrs stuck all over it, 
and in this condition he was carried in pro- 
cession through the town of Buckie in a 
wheelbarrow. This was done to “bring 
better luck”’ to the tishing,and sappepen in 
a district, says the writer, ‘containing no 
less than nine ehurches and chapels,of vari- 
ous denominations, and thirteen schools.’ 
Certain fainily names are considered un- 
lucky, and in some of the villages on the 
east coast of Aberdeenshire it w etill con- 
sidered a bad omen to meet a person of the 
naine of Whyte when going to sea, as it is 
thought that either the lines will be lost or 
the catch of fish poor. In Buckie there are 
soine family names which the fisherinen 
will not pronounce, such, for instance, as 
‘‘Ross’’ and *Coull,’’ and if these ill-tated 
names are inentioned in their hearing they 
spit, or, to use the vernacular expression 
“chiff.”’ Men, too, who have been hired 
before their naines were known have actu- 
ally been retused their wages at the close of 
the fishing season, partly because the tish- 
ing was unsuccessful with the boats in 
wich they sailed, and owing to the want of 
success being ascribed to their presence in 
the boat. 

i 3. 

BuLL FIGHTING IN Mexico.—The bull 
fighters are dressed in all the colors of the 
raiahew, They look very much like the 
face cards ot the pack enlarged. It is really 
funny to see the Jack of Diamonds, the 
Kin 
fainily thatare #0 tamiliar to many of our 
readers, prancing about the arena. 

In reality there is no bull fight at all. 
There is inore real danger in lighting a ker- 


osene lainp or in calling a policemnan a liar | 


tLan there is in a dozen bull fights. 

Before the bull is presented with the free- 
dom of the arena several inches of his 
horns are sawed off. The horns are sawed 
off down to the quick. The end of the horn 
is as Sensitive to the bull as an ariny-sized 
boilistoariman. If aman hasa large boil 
on his person he does not try to butt people 
with it, 
with the sore horns, 

Instead of rushing about trying to impale 
the bull fighter, the bull is scared half to 
death for fearthe Jack of Spades or the 
King of Hearts may accidenti! bump 
The Jack of Dia 
monds, knowing this, gets right in front of 
the dangerous brute, which turns tail for 
fear the tace card will run against that 
sore born. 

Assoon asthe bull refuses to burt his 
sore hora against the Jack of Hearts the air 
is rent with ‘‘vivas’’ in honor of the reck- 
less intrepidity of the bull fighter, who 
gracefully bows his acknowledginent. All 
the bull fighters try in vain to buinp against 
that sore horn, but the bull is too sinart for 
them. They punch him with spears, until 
he is dripping with blood, until the unfor- 


tunate brute is exhausted, but never 
leses bis presence of mind # imuch 4s 
unch one of the facecards with that sore 


Orn. 





of Hearts;and all the rest of the royal | 


| 


‘ 


That’s the way it is with the buli | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A Mip-air Orncnarp.—A French r 
gives a description of an orchard on the fifth 
story of a house. The owner, being depriv- 
ed of the land on which his truit-trees stood 
had to move to the fifth sto. y of one of the 
la bulidings of Paris, and took his trees 
with him. He has a terracesixty feet long, 
and over six feet wide, and protected to- 
wards the street with aniron railing. Here 
he grows pat, currants, gooseberries, and 
roses, and the trees and plants are vigorous 
and healthy. They require inuch care and 
rr and of course stand in large tubs or 

xes. 


Facts.—There is iron enough in the blood 
of forty-two men to make a ploughshare of 
twenty-four pounds. A man istaller in the 
morning than at night to the extent of halt 


an inch or more owing to the relaxation of 
the Pg 


The yptiane not only 
held the ca in great estimation, but 
even regarded it as an object of adoration. 
The Roman's introduced it into Europe. 
Peaches originally caine from Persia, and 
were there always regarded as poison. 
Pliny tells us that alus invented the 
saw. The earliest saw inill of which we 


have mention was built at Madeira in the 
year 1420. 


Tus Desert.—The lar desert is that 
of Sahara, a vast region of northern Africa, 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west to the valley of the Nile on the cast. 
The length from east to west is about 3,000 
miles, its ave breath is about 900 niles, 
its area 2,000,000 square miles. The town of 
Timbuctoo,about eight miles fromthe Niger 
1s Surrounded by « desert, but at a distance 
of a few days journey tw the north are the 
oases Of Mabrook and Arawan. Kain falls 
in torrents in the Sahara at intervals of five 
ten and twenty years. In summer the heat 
during the day is excessive, but the nights 
are often cold. In winter the temperature 
is sometimes below freezing point. 


“Witness My Hanp.”—In foriner days, 
kings did not even know how to sign their 
names, 80 that when they wanted: to sub- 
scribe to a written contract, law, or treaty, 
which some clerk had drawn up for thet, 
they would sinear their right hand with ink 
an a down upon the parchinent say- 
ing; ‘Witness iny hand.” Ata later date, 
soine genius devisea the substitute of the 
seal, which was iimpressed instead of the 
hand, but oftener. besides the hand. Every 

entieman had a seal with a peculiar device 
thereon. Hence the sacrainental words 
now in use, “Witness inv hand and seal,’’ 
affixed to modern deeds, serve at least the 
purpose of reminding us of the ignorance of 
the middle ages. 


A HEAvy SLEEPER.—A curious person 
died recently in Paris at the age of seventy- 
two years, the Count Napoleon Bertrand, 
son Of the companion of Napoleon I. at St. 
Helena. The count every year used to hire 
aroom ina hotel and go to bed tor three 
months, after having given orders for food 
tw be brought to him once a-day and not a 
word to be spoken by the servant. He was 
asleep during the siege of Paris. One day 
the bread was so abominable that he flew 
into a rage and forced the waiter to te!l him 
the reason, which was that the city was be- 
sieged by the Prussians. Count Bertrand 
was stupefied fora moment. At last he got 
up and wandered about the hotel for atime, 
saying to himself, “Paris besieged !—be- 
sieged! What ought a Bertrand to do?’® 
And, aftera few ininutes’ reflection, he said: 
“T'll go to bed.”” And he went to bed, and 
slept out the sieze. 


ARLECCHINO AND PANTALONE.—These 
are the characters of the old Italian comedy. 








A farmer of Bergaino ordered Girolaino, bis * 


valet (Arlecchino,) to buy seven donkeys 
atthe fair, Girolaino yoes on foot to the 
neighboring village and buys the donkeys, 
pays forthem, and returns tw the farm 
mounted, on one of the animals, and driv- 
ing the remaining six before him. When 
he reaches home, before dismounting, he 
takes the precaution of counting his don- 
keys, and finds only six. Thinking that 
one has gone astray on the road, he rides 
back to the village, inquiring of every one 
he ineets if they have seen his lost dunkey. 
But no one has seen him; and he rides 
about until nightfall, when the fatigued 
and famished animal which carries biim 
utterly refuses to budge. This resistence 
draws Girovlaino froin his reverie, and strik- 
ing his forehead, he exclaims, ‘“libecile 
that Iain! there isthe donkey which I seek? 
I have been riding hiin all this tine.” This 
is the type of Arlecchino, an absent-minded 
fool. 


NAMES OF (400D8.—Many kinds of dry- 
goods possess old English names which are 
used, more or less corrupted throughoutthe 


| world. The origin of these old names are 


said to be as follows: Damask 
city of Dainascus; satin 
China; calico trom Calcutta; and touslin 
from Mosul. Buckram derived its name 
frou: Bochara; fustian comes from Fostat, a 
city of the Middle Ages, frou which the 
modern Cairo is descended. Taffeta and 
tabby from a street in Bagdad. Catnbric 
is from Cambri. Gauze has its name from 
Gaza, dimity from Daimietta and jeans from 


is fromthe 
froin Zavtown, in 


Jaen. Druygget is derived from «a city in 
Ireland, Drogheda, Duck, from which 
Tucker street in Bristol is named, comes 


from Torque, in Normandy. Velvet is from 
the Italian vellute, woolly (Latin, vellus —« 


hide or pelt). Shawl is the Sanscrit sola, 
floor, for shawls were first used as carpets 
and tapestry. Bandanna is froin an Ind an 
word, meaning to bind or tie, becaus he 
are tied in knots be ré ‘y uy ( inty 
eomes from the Hindovo word chett. Delaind 
| is the French ‘of wool. 
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THE LEA? AND THE BOOK. 





BY CLEMENT SOOTT. 





Across the meadow-lind together, 
A youth and merry makien stray ‘4, . 
Where grasses grow, and purple beather, 
‘Midst chequered peeps of sun aud shade, 
At last beside the river seated, 
He took her bowk— this tower sage, 
Ue fallen willow leaf secreted, 
Then slowly fulded down the page. 


Next year the maiden slowly strolling 
Alone beside the river's brim, 
Saw summer-time to winter rviling, 
And rested there to think of him, 
Her eyes with surrow’s tute were shaded, 
Her book still pictured youth and age 
The fallen willow-leaf had faded 
Where be had fuided down the page. 


Yearsafter by the stream forsaken, 
In winter-time she wandered forth ; 

Great forest trees with storms were shaken, 
Ment from the Kingdom of the North. 

She found the spot where they were seated 
Before he left her for renown ; 

No willow-leaf the book sceteted ! 
But lite’s sad page was folded down ! 


THE BROKEN RING. 


oF * FROM GLOOM TO 
“WEAKER THAN 
ETC., ETC. 





THE AUTHOR 
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CHAPTER XII.—[continugp. ] 


© you know why I gave this house the 
name of Harbury ’"’ General Hatton 
said to his niece; andthen he told her 
that it was in affectionate remembrance of 
the pretty town where his tather had lived 
and died. 

Magnificent as the house was, it was buta 
fitting shrine for the young beauty who had 
come to be mistress of it. 

When they stood in the drawing-rooin, 
Sir Arthur regarded his neice still more at- 
tentively. 

“T should hardly have known you, Lesh,” 
he said gently. “Aimongst all the Hattons 
I do not believe that we have one like 
you.” 

” The exquisite tace brightened. 

“There aro times,uncle,’’ she said, “when 
I do not quite know inyself—the change is 
eo preut to me.”’ 

“My dear Leah,"’ he returned, in the ear- 
nest, simple manner which always carried 
truth with it, “you were born for the sta- 
tion I hope to see you fill. It would have 
been ten thousand = pities tu—leave you 
where—you were.” 

That was the only allusion the General 
ever inade to the past, and it seemed to be 
wrung from bin by the surprise of her 
marvellous loveliness, 

On that same night he showed Leah all 
over the inagnificent inansion that he had 
made his own, with all its treasures of art 
and wealth. 

“This will bo yours when I die, Leah,’’ 
he sald; and he was proud to see that no 
flush of elation caine to her face. “I> won- 
der, Leah,’’ be said suddenly, “if you could 
bear ili-fortune as well as you do pros- 
perity ?" 

“T trust so," she answered; and the firm, 
steadfast expression on her face made him 
think that she could. 


said. 

They sat together for some time talking. 

He was charmed with Leah's manner,her 
bright fascinating ways, her graceful well- 
chosen words, 

“You shall not leave ne ayain, Leah,”’ he 
maid, ‘until vou are married.” 

‘Il do not think Lain one of the marrying 
kind,” she replied, with a sweet low laugh. 

“Amongst the ol. Roman noblesse and 
way Neapolitan princes was there not one 
you liked, Leah ?”’ 

“T liked them all in the same fashion,’’ 
she replied. ‘*The Prince of San Sabino is, 
I should think,as handsome aman as could 
be seen in the world, with a most musical 
voice and most courtly inanner. They eall 
him the Roman A pollo.”’ 

“And even this Apollo did not interest 
you, Leah?" he said. 

“No; 80, dearest uncle, if we are to live 
together until Tain married, I do not see 
any chance of our parting just yet.’”’ 

“That's right,’ he said. “I could hardly 
bear to lose you at present, Leah. Let me 
see—how old are you now ?” 


“l am in iny nineteenth year,"’ sne re, 


plied. 

“And when is the Drawing-room to be 
held 7” 

“Next Tuesday.” 

“And from that day a new life will un- 
fold to you, I suppose. I wish vou success; 
1 could not wish it more earnestly were you 
any own daughter.’ 

yhen, after a few days of anxious prepar- 
ation, Leah stvod before him dressed for 
her presentation, he owned himself per- 
fectly well pleased. 

The Duchess, whose taste taste was irre- 
proachable, had chosen Court dress; and 


papas 
| poblest fansities in the land; bat Leal out- 


There were debutantes f-om many 


| shone the: all asa planet outshines the 
stars. | 


; 


Lady who rules the vast empire over which 
| the sun never seta. 


| she saw before her a noble kindly face, with 
| a pleasant smile, she saw the gleam of jew- silvery 


She never forgot the moment when she 
stood first in the of the 


looking up with hal 


| eled orders, 


| 


| who she herself really was—the daughter of | most as 
| the man who used all his e 


| deavors to hurl his Sovereign from her 


A kindly voice was speaking to her. 
TLe niece of so brave and ‘Sonthy a sol- 
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of the no other 





7 | the fair faces, the rich dresses, the subdu 
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charm but that of the long dark 

silken lasbes that aneee her eyesshe would 
be the fuirest of women. 

As esons was like « dreamin to Leah, a 

dream that never quite faded. 

The golden flood of light that made every- 
thing so clear and distinct, the thousan 
ot lovel rant flowers, the magnificent 
decorations,the grand crashing of the in 


murinur of Jaughter and of sweet 
voices, the rbythin of the flying feet,the ad- 


| miring eyes that had rested on her, the 
| deep voles that had whispered compliinents 


dier as Sir Arthur Hatton could not but be | to her, lived in ber metry for years. 


welcomed by the Sovereign whom he had | 
so faithfully served. 
Looking at the royal lady,so true a woman | 


and so true a queen, Leah bethougnht her of | surprised to 


every other giltof Heaven to him in en- | 


| throne,to turn the hearts of her people from 


| her eyes were dim with tears. 





| pre the day of her presentation a new 





| 


| stately as a Voung empress, 


| believe her pulse would beat more quickly 


| strange sense of unrealitv came over her. 


“I bope you will never be tried,” he 


| shadow that seemed to fall over her face. 





the ‘jeneral had presentéd ber with a suite | 


of diainonds—stones that shone and scintil- 
lated with every moveinent—diamonds that 
tnade inany envious. 

“Are you satisfied with me, uncle?” she 
asked,with a sinile that deepened her bright 
lovelinens. 

“Quite,’’ he answered. “I always thought 
the fashion of wearing featbers awk ward up- 
til now."’ 

The Duchess called for her,and they drove 
away to the Palace together. 

The day was tine, the crowd great. 

Many of the Royal Family were present. 


her; and, as she bent low befmre the Queen, | 


True loyalty rose in her beart, and she | 
thanked Heaven onee more that she had | 
been saved frou: what see:ned to ber worse 
than “a furnace of fire." } 

She could never have spoken against the 
Queen, or led the hearts of her people from 
her. 

She smiled to herself a half-sad sinile. 

It seemed so strange that she, who was 
destined to be a lecturer inst royalty, 
should now be presented to her Majesty. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


life began for Leah. 
Hitherto she had seen but little of the 
world. 

In Rome and in Naples the Duchess had 
taken her out but little. 

She wanted her to take the London world 
captive by her fresh and undimmed beauty; 
she did so. 

On the day of the Drawing-room little else 
was discussed but the loveliness, the rich 
dress, the costly jewels, the vast wealth of 
Miss Hatton. 

People even went into raptures over her 
name, and said that no other would have | 
suited her dark passionate beanty. 

In a few days ‘the beautiful Miss Hatton’? | 
grew famous—she became the rage. 





| Sir Arthur,as he 


No other ball in gfter years was like this 


one. 

When they reached bome Sir Arthur was 
tind that his niece looked al- 
dainty and as fresh as when she had 


The flowers had not withered in her mens 


vence and started. 


there wus no sign ot fatigue in the beautifu 


face or of weariness in the dark eyes. 
“It bas been a pene success, Leah,’’ said 
e ber good night—‘‘one 
of which we may both be proud.’ 

“A grand success indeed,” she replied. 

Yet, even as she said the words, a sense 
of desolation and loveliness filled ber 
heart. 

A little later she stood ia her luxurious 
dreassing-room. 

Everything that surrounded her was 
costly ; rich fowels gleaming in oa satin 
cases, fans, slippers, ornaments of ever 
kind, iutermix 4 with choice flowers, sale 
a very confusion of beauty; the delicate car- 

tot velvet pile was soft and thick; the 
Santties were of white and pink; a few 
choice engravings adorned the walls ; treas- 
ures of marquetry, dainty carvings, and 
lovely statuettes told of the artistic taste 
which had made the room a gem. 

She stood in the midst of it, her heart 
still beating with the emotion she had not 
been able to control. 

A success indeed! 

Yet in the olden days, so far off,when she 
had been with Hettie for a stroll in the wood 
or by the sea,or even in the crowded streets 
of the city, she had felt happier and less 
Jonely than now. 

She had everything that wealth and affec- 
ion oomne lavish upon her, and yet she was 
onely. 

If taty the fair loving sister were here! 

If only the loving arins were round her, 


On the night of the day that she had been | and she could kiss the sweet face! 


presented, the Duchess of Rosedene gave a | 
surmptuous ball, at which she was the belle. 
Some girls would have been both elated 
and excited by the sensation made. 
She was neither; she was cool, calm, 


Some of the noblest men in the land 
bowed before her, peers co:nplimented her; 
but the beautiful face never flushed, the 
beautiful eyes never brightened with tri- 
um ph. 

“Who shall say that 
tell?’ thought the ol 


00d blood does not 
soldier, “I do not 


even if an emperor asked ber to dance.” 
Hle was right; in this, the most brilliant 
scene inwhich she had ever minyled, a 


She could remeomberthe tiery, 
burning words with with which her father 
had denounce! all such gaieties and the men 
and women who joined in them; and yet 
here was she, his eldest daughter, who had 
been trained by him, the very queen of one 
of the assemblies he censured ! 

There was a few minutes’ pause for ner, 
during which she said to herself that her 
past life foreshadowed the present, during 
which she wondered if she would have been 
ss happy had the past been different, 
1ad she been differently tramed. 
wondered at the 


ynate, 


Those watching her 





It was not the perfect beauty alone which 
attracted inen. 

She was unlike most girls of her age. 

She was calin, but not content; nothing 
seeined to interest her long—the sweetest 
music, the most witty or animated conversa- 
tion, could not hold her for any time. 

She was restless, as one always seeking 
something better than that yet found. 

The only time when she seeined quite 
satistied was when she poured out al! the 
pent-up passion and poetry of her nature in 
musie of her own. 

Men were yaa to perceive that she was 
not of the ordinary type of girls,that flattery | 
did not touch her, that she was above all co- | 
quetry and flirtation. 

Half of those who met her went home that 
night raving of her. 

Hive Dnchess was delighted with her 
success. 

She had felt sure of ft, she had prophesied 
it; but it had far exceeded even her inost 
sanguine anticipations. 

“The world 
she said; ‘no girl ever made a more success- 
ful debut. I am proud of her. Look at her 
now.” 

The Duchess was seated watching the 
dancing ; Sir Arthur stood by her side. 

“Look,” she continued, ‘at the exsy sel f- 
possession. 
the diamonds that lie on her breast, not a 
quiver in the blossums of the lovely tlowers 
she holds.”’ 

Yet on one side of her stood a gullant 
genial prince, on the other a up of the 
most notable inen in the world of fashion. 





A success ? 

Ay, it was indeed! 

But was she really happy? 

Ifer maid had gone away, #o she drew 
aside the curtains and stood at the window, 
watching the moonlight on the trees. 

Was she happy? 

What were the vague, curious desires 
that filled her heart ? 

No girl in the world had a_ brighter 
future. 

True, there was a dark background to the 
past; but the time to come seemed bright 
enough. 

She wondered what would make her 
happy? 

Not money ; she had already many thou- 
sands, and the tine would come when she 
would have tore. 

Money had nothing to do with it. 

It was not rank or position, title or gran- 
deur. 

She remembered that but a short time 
since she had heard the story of a beautiful 
and beloved young princess who was com- 
pelled froin political motives to make a 
marriage of state. 

She heard of the sighs and moans that 
sounded at night in the palace, and how on 
ner wedding-eve the beautiful young prin- 
cess was drugged to sleep. 

Ah, no, it was not grandeur or rank! 

The heart of a queen often aches as keenly 


| us the heart of a peasant. 


There was something far better worth 
living tor than all this. . 
Some exquisite lines were ringing vaguel 
through her brain of the desire of a mot 

for a star. 

Was she the moth, and happiness the 
star? 

There must be a bright, beautiful some- 
thing in life that she had not reached yet, 
something higher and better than rank, 
faine,or gold,something that was the crown 


| of life and the treasure of womanhood. 


The knowledge caine to her, in that silent 
hour, that nothing would ever content ber 
but ‘‘a great love.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ton was the very queen of fashion. 
She was nore popular, more sought 
aiter, more admired, more beloved, more 


[) ens the next three years Leah Hat- 


| envied than any other woman of her day. 
s at her feet, Sir Arthur,” | 


Her beauty grew with her years. 
She was twenty-one now,and the magnifi- 
cont promise of her girlhood had been ful- 


Her loveliness had grown richer; the 


| — in her dark eyes was brighter; the 


There is not the faintest stir in | 


She turned with ready attention from one | 


to another, without coquetry, withuut affec- 
tution. 

The professional beauties fought shy of 
her, and were very hard in their criticisins, 
inuch to the anusement of the sterner sex: 
they did not see what there was to rave 
about. 


Lord Dunbar, who was su to be’ a 


| good authority on beauty said that if he had 


ainty bloom that had been faint as the hue 
of a blush rose had deepened ; the face was 
radiant in its own loveliness—men found it 
more than fair. 
During those three years she had presided 
with infinite grace over the large establish- 


ment at Brentwood and the inagnificent 
house in town. 


At Brentwood she had received party | 


| alter party of guests, including some of the 
greatest statesmen of the day, and she was 


considered one of the most attractive host- 
esses in the land. 

In 4 wonderfully short space of time she 
acquired the art of entertaining, knew 








“who was who,” and, in fact, was equal to | 


all the requirements of social life. 
She never made any miistakes, 


| voted to me, to give me all his thoug 


_Ateig QT raghesbn General ond 


The servants worshipped her; word 
‘shang their beautiful young mintrens was 
aw. oe 


Brentwood, ate dhe, 
hand; she was ov her depend 
ents, for she was both just and generous 
by all who knew her for her beauty ang 
talents and winsome grace. 

At Harbury House during those three 
seasons she was a queen, 

The best dinners, the best balls, the mot 
successful private 


were 
there. given 


There were many other debutants, but no 
one ever npproactid her; the throne she 
held was enti her own. 

Season after season the beautiful Leah 

atton came back to the gay world with 

graces and charms. 

She was singdlar In many respects. 

She inade many acquaintances, but very 
few friends. 

She had no girl-friend to whom she could 
speak of her thotghts and feelings; her 
heart grew sad when she thought ofan yone 
else in Hettie’s pipes. 

Amongst the of the girls around her 
she saw not one so sweet and fair as Het- 
tie’s; and, sempenebering yo Bes coldness 
came to Miss Hatton which ad to the ef. 
fect of her proud young beauty. 

he was considered everywhere as the 
mons eligible, the most desirable match of 
the day. 

It was well known that she was the Gene- 
ral’s niece; no one cared to ask whether she 


She was wourhipnes too by the Poor of 
a 


was the child of sister or brother. 


It was also well known that the whole of 
the General's vast fortune would be hers, 

She was at the very height of her popular- 
ity; people spared themselves no trouble to 
obtain even a glimpse of her fair face. 

When she went to the opera, more atten- 
tion was paid to her than to the stage. 

‘Beautiful Leah Hatton !”’ 

What more in this life could she desire 
than she had—wealth, popularity, affec- 
tion ? 

Yet she was not happy; ber soul had 
found no rest. 

Brilliant and gay as was ber life, it did 
not satisfy her. 

It was but as a uream to one who had in- 
finite longings and intinite desires. 

If Martin Ray succeeded in nothing else 
he had done this tor his daughter—he bad 
taken her out of the conmmon groove, he 
had nade herthink, he had filled her mind 
with a thousand ideas of life. 

These were always puzzling her. 

She had the air, the manner, the look of 
one whose thoughts and aims were higher 
and loftier than those of others. 

This added much to the charin of her pas- 
sionate, proud beauty. 

The men who danced with her adinired 
her the more because no flush of vanity 
came to her face. 

There was upon it the far-off look, the 
restless longing that nothing cou) gratify. 

‘As for lovers,”’ the Duchess of R sedene 
cried, hofding up her hands in_ horror, 
“there is not an eligible man in the land 
who has not sought her! Such offers, and 
all refused ! Refused, too, without rhyine 
or reason! Leah had some notion that she 
must love some one, that love is the great 
end and im of each one’s life—love—not 
wealth, pleasure, or galety, but love; and, 
with such ideas, what can one do?” 

The Duchess shrugged her shouiders as 
she spoke. 

‘‘Love, with such prospects as she has be- 
fore her !”’ 

Some of the offers Miss Hatton received 
were dazzling ones. 

The young Earl of Barberry was hand- 
ae, talented, and passionately fond of 

er. ; 

“No; she would not be Countess of Bar- 
berry. 

There was the Duke of Lincoln, who had 
country seats, a town mansion, and untold 
wealth, who would have made her his 
Duchess. 

She would not be Duchess of Lincoln ; and 
she had no other reason to give than that 
she did not love him; and the one thing she 
longed for in this life was love. 

*‘Love!’’ said the Duchess. “it will comme 
with marriage.’’ 

“Not the fove I want,”’ she replied ; ‘that 
nh come before. I want a romance in my 

ife.’’ 

“It is the way with those dark-eyed 
guts.” said the Duchess. ‘What a pity it 
8 


” 
Then a great legal celebrity fell in love 
with Leah; and of all the conquests she 
made that was certainly the most won- 
derful. 

He was a man whose name was a tower of 
strength, whose opinion was held in the 
highest esteem, and who had never spent 
one half-hour in wooing in his life. 

He grew desperate about her,and the won- 
der was that he did not run away with her. 

He could not realize his disappointinent; 
he could hardly bear his life when she re- 
fused him. ‘ 

The Duchess sighed, but said nothing. 

Ifthe Earl of Barberry could not win her, 
there was little hope for tne legal lord. - 

“You will marry some time, Leah,” sh? 
said, with the resignation of despair. : 

“It is possible, abe replied,swmiling ; “DY 
— probable that I shail never mnarry 
“Should you mind telling ime why: " 
asked the Duchess, in tones of mock res!8 
nation. 

“I will tell you, Duchess ; 
be angry with me. I want some on 
ine more than life itself—somo one 


it 
at 


but you will 
1 w Jove 
to be de 
nts, bis 


| whole life; I want his heart to be oue w 
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mine, nis soul to be the other haif of, 


soul. 1 want perfect lov f yah & r- 
fect lover. I have my ideal love, and no 
other wili do; I have iy idea] lover, and 
j shal! wait for him.” ~ 


“My dear Leah, you are all wron 
the Duchess; ‘you are indeed! 
that you do not find such love and such a 
lover costly," > ~ 

“] will take the pain, if there d be 
any, with the happiness,"’ she . “All 
my life I have thought that the -one thing 
to be desired is love.” 

uThere no oene unting he Minern taste, Leah; 

rtainly, w suc as you 

end : chief aim of yo 


have, to nake love the our. 
life,is to say the least of it,a sad pity. 1is 
ideal hero of yours is sure to be poor 


and unknown.” 

Leah laughed in. 

How sweet that ‘hter was! 

The Duchess siniled as she heard it. 

“I cannot tell; he imay be the very re- 
verse of poor or unknown. I do not know 
where he is or where be may be. It is just 

ible that I may never ineet him; but 

e exists somewhere. You know the.old 
belief, Duchess, souls were made in 
halves, and that real marriage is the union 
of those half souls in one ?”’ 

“Oh, Leah,”’ cried the Duchess, laughing, 
“there is no hope for you !”’ 

“Not much,”’ she said, ‘tor I believe that 
I am waiting for my ideal; and he, rely 
upon it, is seeking me somewhere, If we 
meet, I shall ask no more from life. He 
may be poor and unknown; if so, it will 
make no difference to me. Shall I shock 
you _ a little more, Duchess?” she 
added. 

“Sav what you will, my dear; I am re- 
signed.” 

“J have an idea that the moment I see 
hin I shall know him. I shall look into 
his face and a revelation will come to me,” 

“4 very dangerous notion, Leah. You 
may fall in love with the wrong man alto- 
gether.”’ 

“How can I, if my theory be true?” she 
replied. “I have no doubt it seeins absurd 
to you; but it isa serious matter tome. I 
should not be surprised if some day I look 
into a face and héar a voice say, ‘I have been 
looking for vou all these y on 

The Buchess raised her han 

“And this,”’ she said musingly—“this is 
after five years spent alinost entirely with 
ine, alter three seasons of brilliant, uninter- 
rupted success !”" 

“T have enjoyed it,” replied Leah; “but 
there inust be something better. Balls and 
operas, dinners and garden-parties, dresses 
and diamonds, flattery and hotnage, are all. 
very well—but they ovuld not fill a 
life. 

“There is no heart, no soul in them; 
and,’’ she continued half sadly, “one must 
tire of them atter # time.”’ 

“Do you think so?” asked the Duchess, 


- 


looking at her gravely. 

“Yes, I do, 

“One ball is like another—there are the 
same people, the same dances, music,jewels; 
all one’s partners say pretty nearly the same 
things. 

‘Dinners are the same; one differs very 
little from another. 

“At the Opera, although there is infinite 
beauty in the music, it is always the same 
story of love or jealousy. 

“No, I do not think that even a life spent 
ainid such brilliant seenes could fill one’s 
heart and soul.” 

“You are a strange girl, Leah,” said the 
Duchess, 

“Who would imagine that the belle of the 
season had such notions as these? 

“You have inade me very uncomfortable, 
my dear. 

“I shall live now in dread always that 
soine day or other you will meet with one 
whom you may choose to imagine your 
ideal, and do something rash. 

_ “T always said thatthere was somethin 
in your face even that made you differen 
from other girls. 

“But, Leah, as vou have trasted 
far, trust ine even farther. 

“Tell me, amongst all the nen von have 
met—and you Know the wisest,and the best 


me 80 


—is there not one whom you have 
liked?” 
“Not one,” she replied. “I shall know 


when I imeet ny ideal; my heart will speak 
and tell me. 

“I have not met him vet 

“When you do, my dear, I prophesy—— 
Well, I will not prophesy; T will only tell 
you that a grand passion brings more pain 
than pleasure, and that if you want to be 
happy you inust avoid the terrible fever 
that men eall love.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
Ts Duke and Duchess ot Rosedene had 





become very much attached to Leah, 
and when the season ended they beg- 
Kel the General and her to come to pay 
thers a visit at Dene Abbey. 
They were to remain there during the 
autuion and winter. 
Sir Arthur at first did not quite like the 
idea, and a compromise was made. 
The whole party were to visit Brentwood 
rst, and remain there for six weeks; then 
they were to go to Dene Abbey and stay 
there as long as Sir Arthur wished—an ar- 
rangement which pleased every one. 





eal by this time had grown to love the 
uchess so much that she never liked to be | 
“*parated froin her for long together. 


Brentwood was looking its best at the end 


€ lovely month was as far as it could 
ut too warm, but with all the glory of 


‘hiight, the song of birds, the bloom of | 


flowers, the beauty of spreading trees and 
‘nging brooks. 
There are few counties in England as 
as Warwicksbire, 


| quite close to the mansion ; 


Shady woods, green hills, clear deép 

streams, meres on which the great white 

water-lilies sleep, valleys full of terns and 

wild-flowera render it a beautiful country ; 

and Bréntwood was one of the most beauti- 

fal piaoss Tn it. 
» 


€ inansion was built on risin 
overlooking the river Brent—a Loe 
streain, fi of light and shadows, that 


meandered through the fairest woodland 
and seemed to sing as it wandered of 
= it —— behind it. me 
arches formed by the green willow- 
trees beside it, of dark cool shadowy noo 
of laughing billaides which glowed in the 
sun, of green fields, of white swans that 
sailed down it, of reeds and sedges through 
which the wind made inusic, o pretty rus- 
tic bridges that spanned it, of lovers that 
whispered sweet words on its banks—of all 
these the river seemed to murmur. 
The grounds of the mansion exténded to 
<< — banks of the river. ' 
ere was a picturesque old boat-house. 
haunted, so rumor said, by the spirit of a 
ealous puhsppy lady had drowned 
erself in the stream, and whose dead body 
drifted into the cool silent shadows of 
the boat-house, where it was found the next 


he Brent woods were as beautiful as a 
dream—a fair green kingdom, inhabited by 
the most musical of birds, by shy paar 
saucy squirrels, by a thousand living 
things known only to ardent students of 
nature. 

There were avenues like great cithedral 
aisles, full of gleaming lights,half green, halt 
gold ; lovely shady “‘clearitiys,” where the 

owers grew so that they forined a cur 
buttercups and daisies, meadow-sweet and 
celadine, wild hyacinths and blue-bells, 
flowers onough to send a poet or artist into 
raptures. 

idden in the woods too were numerous 
little brooks, tributaries of the river 
Brent. 

As the mansion stood on the slope of a 
great green hill, its appearance was very 
striking. 

From the background there seemed to 
arise a forest of green; on elther side 
stretched siulling woodlands, and in front 
the beautiful terraces and grounds sloped 
down to the brimming river. 

The General had invited several 
Brentwood, and the party prom 
very pleasant one. 

“Atsome future day you will 
inistyvess of this beautiful place, Le 
the Duchess, asthey were 
morning on the great terrace, 

“T suppose so,’’ she replied ; “but I never 
like to think of the time. 

“IT wish that iny uncle could live as long 
as, if not longer than I shall.” 

She seemed anxious not to continue the 
conversation, tor soon afterwards she clasped 
her hands in delight. 

“Oh, wy lady,’’ she said, ‘‘what quantities 
of my favorite passion-flower! 

“And what colors—purple, scarlet, and 
blue! 

“What rich clusters! I must = sO1Ne; 
they are like the faces of old friends sinil- 
ing at me.” 

“You have brought passion-flowers into 
fashion,’’ the Duchess said, siniling; “1 
never saw you without them. 

“Why do you like them more than any 
other flower, Leah ?’’ 

“T do not know. I think it is because they 
are uiystical flowers; they are full of mys- 
tery and passion and sorrow.”’ 

“You ought to like red roses best,” said 
the Duchess; “they suit you.” 

“No,” returned Leah; “give me scarlet 
39) fatal they seem to me choicest 
of all.”’ 

“T suppose,”’ laughed the Duchess, ‘that 
when the ideal ‘he’ comes it will be discov- 
ered that his favorite floweris the passion- 
flower ?’’ 

“IT should 
Leah gently. 

“That will be one of the signs by which 
you will know him,” said the Duchess 
mockingly; but afterwards the words caine 
back to her, and she marvelled at thein. 

W hat the Duchess had said was true, Leah 


nests to 
to be a 


sole 


,’ said 
walking one 


not be surprised,”. replied 


had brought the passion-flowor into 
tashion. 

It was her favorite. 

If ina fashionable crowd one saw the 


gleain of scarlet passion-flowers, it was cer- 
tain that beautiful Leah Hatton’ was 
there. 

This fancy of hers was well known when 
Millar, the great artist, painted her portrait, 
that year the loveliest picture on the walls 
ot the Royal Academy. 

He carried out the tic idea; he 

inted her, in all the pride of ber girlish 
beauty, in adress of superb black velvet, 
i 


with scarlet passion-flowers in her dark hair | 


on her white bre and shining like flaine 


in her shapely hand. 


The picture created quite as great 4 sen- | 


sation as the original had. 
People crowded to see it. 


The artist had named it “The Passion- 


| flower,” and those who saw it felt that there | 
was some strange affinity between the beau- | 
ful face, with its dark eyes and wild-rose | 


bloom, its ripe scarlet lips, its dawn of pas- 
sion, and the passion-flower. 
The critic all raved of it, suciety journals 
raised it,and it brought the mystical tlower 
into fashion ; and during the third season 


Miss Hutton spent in London she was 
known as the heashon-fower.” 

“T have had an adventure this inorn- 
ing,’’ said Sir Arthur, a8 they sut down to 


luncheon. ind that the young master of 
Glen is expected home during the week. I 
lost iny way in the woods, and came out 
I have been all 
over it.” , Ww 

“Where and whatis Glen? 
Duchess, 


asked the 


And Sir Arthur smiled as he sald— 

“I to be a to answer you; it is 
al inpossible 80 in Glen 
is simply one of the inost lovely spots I 
know in ¥ "Vy 

‘More beautiful than Brentwood,uncle?” 
asked Leah. 


: te different, Leah. Glen was once 
the dower-house of a queen; three hundred 
ears ago it came into possession of the 
‘arltons, and has been theirs ever since, It 
is —e ! perfect. Your eyes are almost 
dazzled by the gleain of sumight in the wa- 
tersof the many fountaina, dnd by the 
bright colors of the flowers. The surround- 
ings too are wnvst picturesque.” 

“I should like to see it,’’ said the lady. 

“So should 1," added Leah. 

“Fair ladies,’ cried Sir Arthur, “you 
shall see it whenever you will. The house 
itself looks so cheerful, no one would ever 
think that it had once been the scene of a 
tragedy.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
-_-———S ee 


False or True. 


BY As Cc. H. 








NLY ahome; I ask nothing more,Miss 
Burton; but I must have a home, or 


die. 

“I will be maid,sea:nstress,if you wish, for 
a home.”’ 

Miss Burton's beautiful brown eyes had 
never left the speaker's face; for twent 
years she had steeled her heart against all 
pertaining to this girl,and yet now she 
found itnard to withstand those lovely, 
pleading eyes. 

“It youtake me, Miss Burton,” contin- 
ued the sad young voice, ‘*] will serve you 
80 gladly! 

“I have battled for nyself two years,ever 
since poor papa died, and now | could wish 
to die myself.”’ 

“Hush, girl! 
that. 

“You know my story, Jeannette Moore, 
mine, your father’s and your mother's, and 

ou cannot wonder that, although I will 

eep you, I expect only ingratitude.” 

“IT thank you,’’ said Jeannette Moore, 
slowly. 

“Perhaps some time I can prove that I 
ain not ongrateful.’’ 

Miss Burton waved her white hand, com- 
imanding silence; then she rang a bell, 
and said to the maid who answered it— 

“Opeu Miss Florence's rooin, and have it 
arranged, for Miss Moore will occupy it 
henceforth.” 

When Jeannette Burton was sixteen— 
she was alinost thirty-seven now—she was 
a Vision of beauty seldom seen ; those calm, 
powerful bruwn eyes and classical features 
made her pre-eminently glorious, 

They had called her ‘“(iloria’ in those 
days, but now it was only Miss Jeannette, 
or Miss Burton. 

The family had then consisted of Mr. 
Burton, his son Roy, and Gloria, besides 
Florence, the child of his only brother. 

Florence Burton was not beautiful, but 
she wasathousand times more attractive 
than stately Gloria, and Koy was madly in 
love with her; 80 much so, that Mr. Burton 
reluctantly consented to their engagement 
when Roy was eighteen, and his cousin 
two years vounger. 

Gloria had been promised to Harry 
Moore, «# handsome young artist, as aristo- 
cratic as he was poor, ever since her child- 
hood. 

One week before the tiine tixed for the 
marriage, Florence started for the village 
with Harry Moore, to make some trifling 
purchase for the bride, and never re- 
turned. 

The next morning word came that they 
had been married by — license. 

The shock killed Mr. Burton, and sent 
Roy, the care-tree Roy of old, away from 
the loved home of his childhood. 

But Jeannette Burton reigned calmly on 
at Burton Hill. 

Only a year after the runaway bride died, 
leaving a tender baby girl, whose name she 
asked might be Jeannette, for the girl they 
had wronged. 

Jeanie Moore was happy indeed until her 
father died and left her penniless; but she 
took up the burden bravely, and worked 
for her bread with all her might. 

She struggled for two years, and then, 


No one dares to wish 


Burton for aid. 

I think even then the lady would have 
refused her request but for the girl's elo- 
quent, violet eyes, so like Florence Bur- 
ton’s; those she could not resist. 





terly, halfangry with herself. 
“Like mother, Ike child.” aaa 
Yes, Jeanie Moore was fair and fascinat- 
ing, with diamond-like eyes, like the Flor- 


| false, only time would tell. 

She was at least true to her word; she 
‘asked only a home, and she had gotten 
it. 
She secured pupils, and gave lessons in 
drawing and painting, and soon won her 
tiny share of fame. 

She becams a general favorite, too, for 
she had a pleasant word or a siniling glance 


froin those wonderful violet eyes for every- | 


one. " 
She took a deep interest In 


dead reverenced mother. 
In the art gallery, seldom 
bung that mother’s picture, away 


rest of the Burtons, of whos 


entered now P 
fr th 


faces viv & 


pleased Jeanie best. 

There was something in the brilliant, 
| proud, and yet kindly brown eyes that 
| made ber pity him. 

He had loved her mother, and she— 


Jeaniealways sighed here—had betrayed 
his love, 

Theold wound in Jeannette Burton's 
heart had healed, and Harry was ntterly 
fo in the deep, womanly love which, 
in her maturer years, she yave to Captain 
W ittmore, 

He, a grave man of forty, loved her asa 
man only once loves, and his heart warmed 
as be read ber letter, asking him to come 
to Burton Hill, and telling him of its new 
intnate, Jeannette Moore; and yet he shi- 
vered, 

When he met the girl he seeined ner- 
vous, and bis face ed as he looked 
into the bright eyes and took one little 
hand, 

“So you are Jeanie Moore ? ™ he said. 

Jeanie faltered, with flushed cheeks and 
downcast eyes, which did not escape Miss 
Burton's notice. 

“Here are some views that arrived yes 
terday from Seovtiand, Laurenc),” she re- 
marked. 

“If you will come into the parlor you can 
see them in a good light.”’ 

“T mean to try the picture,’ the girl 
whispered, when they leit ber. lone. 

“Roy Burton's eyes would look lovely 
sad, and I must try it. 

“Bat wh did he come here? 

“T thought he ineant to stay in France, 
where he was when we knew him. Well, 
it cannot matter.’’ 

But she found it did matter, when it was 
too late, 

Captain Wittmore watched Jeanie more 
than half the time, and talked to her, it 
seemed, the other half. 

Miss Burton grew anxious. 

Had not Florence taken 
her? 

Was it just for her child to win Laurence 
Wittimore? 

No, no! 

Heaven was unkind to her. 

le-was a dark,storuiy night in November, 
— roouth of Jeanie's stay in Burton 

They had 


Harry from 


been sitting in the library, 


Jeanie apart froin the others, painting ona 
head of the watch-dog, Hero, and Captain 
Wittmore and Miss Burton talking easily, 


and a little confidentially, until the latter 
was called away. 

When she returned,some fifteen minutes 
later, she found the Captain bending over 
Jeanie, who had risen, both of her hands 
clasped in his. . 

“Jeanie,vou will never tell her?” he was 
saying; and Miss Burton stopped. 

“No, I will be true to you,” was the an- 
swer, bravely given. “And she, dear, 

90d =~ Miss Burton, will never, never 

now.”’ 

“She does know!” exelaimed the listener, 
entering with a square piece of canvas in her 
hands. 

“You are false too, Jeannette Moore! 
False as Florence herself! And now I ask 
you to explain this.”’ 

She turned the canvas toward them, and 
disclosed a picture—a scene familiar to 
them all—the lawn at Burton's Hill, and 
threetigures there— Miss Jeannette’s tather 
v ith a paper in his hands, his bead bowed 
witn grief—she herself kneeling, with her 
piteous face lifted to the sky—while Roy 
stood at u distance, calin and white, with a 
terrible agony in his brown eves. 

This was Jeanic’s idea of how they had 
looked on that dreadful morning, twenty 
years betore,and she had written,in tender, 
girlish pity, ‘Gloria's Desertion,”’ in one 
corner. 

“You painted ar” 

“Yeu,” Jeanie found voice to reply. 

“You are false to ne—to all! 

“Now take his vile thing and leave my 
house ! 

“You are to walt for nothing—go imme- 
diately! 

“Will vou stand aside, Laurence? "’ 

She seized the shivering forin, led her to 
the door, and put ber outside. 

Captain Wittinore followed her. 

“You are mad, Jeannette!’ he exclaitn- 
ed, as the door closed on poor Jeanie. “Let 
inéexplain. I—" 

“You will not say a word! 

The brown eyes looked their defiance. 





worn out and disheartened, applied to Miss | 





! 


| 


ence of long ago: but whether she,too, were 


“Neither will you tollow her until morn- 
ing. 

“T command it, and T will see that inv 
commands are enforced !"’ 

The morning broke clear. 

Jeannette Burton stood at the low win- 
dow in the library, her sunken eves turned 
without, where a figure toiled its way tothe 
gate of Burton Hill. 

It was a inan, tall 


and majestic, whose 


“False!’ Miss Jeannette whispered, bit- | eyes never lett the limp, helpless figure he 


held. 

Mixs Burton threw open the window as 
he approached. 

“she cannot be brought here!"’ cried 
she. 

He lifted a pair of dark, stern eves to her 
face, and stepped over the casemont ith 
hs burden, which he placed upon the sofa 
by the fire. 

Poor Jeanie was wet through, and utterly 
unconscious, 

Her sashes rested upon her white cheeks, 
and her long, seft hair fell like a veil half 
over them. 


“You are Jeannette Burton?’ asked the 


| stranger. 


turton Hill, | 
vhere she found #0 many mementoes of her | 


“T atn.”’ 
“And she is— 
‘Jeannette Moore.” 
Burton’s daught 


o 
*b lorenes r 


Y cn 
ought = I recognized 
It is madly defaced. Do 
it is?’’ 
He held up Jeanie’s picture, all wet and 
| soiled. 


you know what 
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“Ido. But whoare you?” 

“T am Robert Burton, the Roy of this." 

He pointed to the canvas. 

“My brother !"" Mins Jeannette cried. 

Jeanie stirred and litted her violet eyes. 

“I meant no harm, Miss Burton,” she 
sald, faintly. 

“His eves were so beautiful, and I wan- 
ted to see how they would look sorrow- 
ful. 
“So I painted it, and then I put in the 
others—you and Mr. Burton. Please forgive 
me."’ 

Mins Burton left the room and returned 
with Captain Wittmore, who looked with 
frightened eves at Jeanie. 

“Jeannette,” he said, huskily, turning to 
her, “vou inust hear me now, for her sake, 
whether vou will or not. 

“I wanted her to keep iny secret. 

“Five years ago I was a gambler—no in- 
offensive player, but a desperate gambler, 
with no higher employment. 

“They saved me, Harry Moore and his 
gentle, violet eyed child. 

“I loved you, Jeannette, and I did not 
want you to know. 

“Poor little Jeanie, she kept my secret 
well.” 

“Thanks,” whispered the girl, eebly,and 
fain.ed dead away. 

She had not been false, after all, but she 
had paid for Ler truth almost with her 
life. 

When at lest she recovered, there wasa 
quiet wedding at the Hill, and “Gloria,” 

~everybody calls her that now—took her 
away with the Captain and herself to their 
own home. 

After « little while Jeanie went back to 
Burton Hiil with Roy, as his wife. 

‘Jeanie, the true!’ Roy calla her, laugh- 
ingly, sometines ; and then, with a tender 
clasp of the slender form, he assures her 
that the child has atened a thousand times 
for all the pain the mother caused him. 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘TWICE MARRIED,” 
“MABEL MAY.’”’ FTC. 





CHAPTER XIIL—[continven. } 


H, how: pleasant it is to be alone when 
{ ) the sorrow that weighs on the heart is of 

a character that cannot be told for hua- 
nan syinpathy; to be released from the neces- 
sity of Kpeaking and rom pte and looking 
composed and interested in all that is going 
en,jand keeping the face in its usual expres- 
sion or calmness or happiness, 

It is ayreat relief; and so Barbara felt it, 
when the well-tneaning domestic had left 
her for the night, and she could walk up 
and down her room, or sit and weep uncon- 
RcIOUS Tears. 

This feeling, for the moment, was a lux- 
ury to the poor lonely girl, whose cup ot 
sorrow and hutmilation was now indeed full 
to overflowing. 

Herearly friendlessness; her superiority to 
all around her, and yet the tack of personal 
attractions which had added to her solitude; 
the vague memories of different days; the 
consciousness of gentile birth; the loss of 
her beloved Lillian; the yet more bitter 
sense of the guif that was forever placed be- 
tween their natures and tastes pe ideas— 
all these sorrows had been hard and bitter, 
but they had no touch of self-reproach or 
shame in thet. 

But the new misery that had now befallen 
her; the wretchedness of loving unsought 
hopelessly, rashly, where hoy Be would 
only meet with contempt and wonder and 
soorn, if its existence could be surpected,— 
this was the last, worst, and overpowering 
sorrow of the orphan maiden’s life. 

Barbara had a strong nature; but the 
very intensity of her temperament gave in- 
creased depth and power to the aflections 
and the wretchedness and shame she felt. 

It was a character that could do nothing, 
foe] nothing, save with the whole heart and 
soul ; one that threw itself Leseony into the 
engrossing passion of her inner life. 

And thus she sat till long after midnight; 
she then prepared, cold and shivering, to 
aeck the bed which she felt as if she cared 
never to leave more. 

The exhaustion that had succeeded to the 
unwonted excitement of the evening had 
helped the natural tendencies of vouth,and 
her head had not been long on the pillow 
ere she sank into a deep sleep. 

She scarcely Knew how long her forget- 
fulness of her miniseries bad lasted, when a 
sharp knock at the door startled her, and 
Susan entered the roou with a look of eager 
haste. 

“Please, Miss Graham, will you get up 
directly,”’ she said; “inistress wants to see 
you. She seems in a terrible way about 
something or other; so please don't be 
long.”’ 

Half bewildered by the suddeness of the 
waking after so heavy a eet Barbara be- 
an to dress with a vague feeling of miser 
or the pest and dread of the future, which 
weighed on ber taculties,and even impeded 
her powers of dressing as speedily as Susan 
had counselled,but she was soon fully awak- 
ened to ber position and the necessity of ex- 





ertion to prepare herself for whatever Mrs. | 


Forbes might have to sav to her. 

Susan had her own misgivings as to the 
chanye of dress being the real cause of L r 
lady's evident discoumposure; but as Mrs. 
Forbes bad said nothing about it, and the 
aafe maxim of Keeping out of broilse was one 
fully recognized by the good woman, she 
kept a discreet silence on the subject. 

bara was arrayed in her usual quiet, 
inodest dress, and her bair arranged in its 


es 
——= 
sober, primitive fashion, when she repaired Le think that she had gone on a wrong | this otant perhaps even merely to pless 
to the lady's dressing-room. > Pauline. ms io 

i trast to herself of “Weil,” she said, “I am willing to be- “Then, if you are certain that 
en previees Ga but sill there were the | lieve it, however incredible. It a oy be | what — on it have done?” said = 


cnn oe eyes and the meee Sree Ae 
graceful figure, to ve her identity. 

The fi retxiance of Mra. Forbes was enough 
to bring the proud blood to Barbara's cheek; 
for the lady s still handsome face wore an 
expression of the inost hitter disdain and 
indignation that such features could 
assuine. 

“S$ you are come at iast!"’ she said. “A 
pretty hour, nine o'clock, for you to be 
asleep and in bed! But, of course, when 
the right position of a person is set aside, 
evorything a wrong. And now that you 
are come, will you be good enough to ex- 
plain how you came to have the audacity to 
cast off the dress which Miss Forbes conde- 
scended to bestow on you, though much 
against my ideas of propriety; and next, 
from what quarter you got the very unsuit- 
able costuine you wore, and which you 
could scarcely come by honestly,or,at least, 
decorously ?”” 

She spoke with the haughty, stern con- 
tempt of au inflexil.le and angry inistress to 
an offending servant. 

“Madam,” replied Barbara, proudly, ‘I 
am pot your servant. I will not answer 
questions addressed in such a tone of cou- 
tempt and unjust harshness. My conduct 
is as correct and pure and innocent as your 
own daughter's; and if you had questioned 
ine before judging, I could easily have 
proved it to be so.” 

“Tmpertinent, audacious girl, do you dare 
to answer ine in that tone!" exclaimed Mra, 
Forbes, almost trembling with passion. 
“You do indeed confirm my worst sus- 

vicions, or you would not dare t defy me 
n that manner. I tell you, insolent girl, 
that you are one of my household,and main- 
tained at iny expense; and whatever you 
nay choose to call yourself, I have a right 
to receive and deinand an account of your 
conduct while under my roof and receiving 
my wages,—for wages they are, or else 
charity.” 

The last words were pronounced as taunt- 
ingly as they were bitter in themselves. 

Surbara stood proudly facing her tor a 
few moments; a real, honest scorn of the 
mean tyranny and passion that the beauti- 
ful, wealthy patroness displayed, shining 
from her eyes,and giving a teuiporary calm- 
ness and dignity to her words. 

“Madam,” she said, quietly, “I will 
answer any questions that are put to me as 
one woman should speak to another,till she 
is proved to be unworthy, however differ- 
ent their stations. But I do not recognize 
such vast superiority in my employer. You 
are awentieman'’s wife, and 1 aim a gentle- 
inan's daughter, though a poor one.” 

“Oh, indeed !’’ laughed Mrs. Forbes,with 
an alimost hysterical attempt at scorn. “I 
now see the folly of the whole affair in its 
most glariug aspect. However, we will, as 
you wish, pay every proper respect to the 


would be ‘lady,’ ” she continued, and there | 


was bitter scorn in the tone; “so pray sit 
down, Miss Barbara Grahaim,—unless you 
wish tor my own peculiar sofa, in token of 
your equality. And be so good as to reply 


with a littke decorum and modesty to the | 
| 
| 


questions I have a right to ask you.” 

Barbara’s cheek burned, but she had suf- 
ficient self-possession to obey the taunting 
permission, and seat herself on the chair in- 
dicated by the irate lady. 

“And now,” said she, “may I presume to 
ask your reason for discarding a dress con- 
sidered good enough to be worn by Miss 
Forbes, and graciously bestowed by her on 
you?" 

" “IT can give you none, madam,” replied 
Barbara. 

“Oh, indeed !" said the lady. ‘Then you 
did it in your sleep, I suppose, and without 
any pre-arrangement or scheming what- 
ever ?"’ 

“You are right, madam,” 
bara. “lt was without any knowledge or 
arrangement of mine; and till now I be- 
lieved the dress which was substituted for 
the one 1 understood to be intended for me, 
was a present from vou or Miss Forbes. I 
never saw it till it was brought to me when 
I was dressing.” 

“Oh, very likely!" said Mrs. Forbes; “of 


replied Bar- 


— to me tothink that s 
nso long the companion of my daugh- 
ter could be guilty of auch extreme and wil- 
ful impropriety. But still I cannot believe 
that such a liberty could have been 
taken without some encouragement on your 
part, to what had been doubtless a foolish 
plece of uncalled-for and questionable gen- 
erosity.”’ - 

The matter is ya A this: Neither oe. 
nel Forbes, my da ter, nor mwyse 
any caputouae of this absurd affair. It 
must therefore have been either ordered 
by yourseif or soine person who knows you. 
Now I ask you, on the word of a gentle- 
woman, if you really claim that title, do 
you know Of any one who could do any- 
thing 80 ridiculous ?”’ 

Barbara's eyes did fall a little under the 
long lashes as she listened. 

There was but one person, and that was 
Mr. Ashley,who could have dreamed of her 
wants, or n willing to gratify them. 

But then, he could not ibly have con- 
trived the surprise, had he been likely to 
think of so feminine a want. 

She was, however, too proud and too wise 
to depart from the truth. 

“J bave had but one friend, or rather 
benefactor, madain, and he would scarcely 
have thought of such a present,’’ she re- 

lied calmly. ‘I mean Mr. Ashley; and of 
sim I searcely know anything save that he 
has pitied me, and helped me in the truest 
way, by giving me the means of improve- 
ment.’ 

“And I su vou think it was Mr. 
Ashley ?” said Mrs. Forbes, scornfully. 

“No, madam, I do not,”’ replied Barbara. 
“T have no reason to suppose that the dress 
came from Mr. Ashley, nor from any one 
save yourself and Miss Forbes.”’ 

Mrs. Forbes waited for a few minutes, 
and then entirely changed her wnanner and 
look. 

‘*Barbara,"’ she said, with a softened voice, 
and gentle,al most appealing look. “I have 
perhaps been too hasty and severe; but it 
does certainly appear that you have been 
exceedingly imprudent in coming to such 
untounded conclusions. Indeed, I cannot 
but add that there was a degree ot forward- 
ness and — in your whole deport- 
ment last night which was unbecoming 
your position in this house. Still——” 

“Pardon me, madam, if I interrupt you,’’ 
said Barbara, with a quiet dignity that im- 
pressed even the age ee woman with 
whom she had to deal,**but I cannot let my- 
self be unjustly a#persed. It was entirely by 
the wish and the arrangement of others that 
I was in any way brought forward, I say, at 
the desireof Miss Forbes; and you would 
scarcely have wished me to give as a reason 
for refusing to dance,that you had forbidden 
it. More than that I did not do. I retired 
from notice, instead of seeking it; and I 





} 


| 
} 


defy any one to assert the contrary.”’ 

“You are very bold, Miss Graham,” said 
Mrs. Forbes, tlushing deeply. 

“If I am,madam,"’ she replied, “I entreat 
you to remember that the character of a pen- 
niless orphan is even more precious to her 
than that of a wealthy heiress,since it is her 
all.” 

Barbara's firmness wellnigh gave way, 
and tears sprang into her eyes, in spite of 
her efforts to hide such proofs of weakness, 

“Well, well, we will not speak further on 
that point,” said Mrs. Forbes, whose plans 
were by this time tolerably well arranged. 
“T am willing and happy to believe that it 
was more the effect of circuinstances and the 
inistaken kindness of others, rather than 
your own forwardness, Barbara, that did the 
mischief. And as a proof my confidence in 
your propriety and good sense, and willing- 
ness to do whut is right and womanly, I am 
going to place a trust in you, which I had 
certainly no idea of when I sent for you in 
displeasure.” 

Barbara was silent. 


Young as she was, she had little faith in 
this sudden alteration of imanner and 
speech. 





‘‘Barbara,’’ resumed the lady, “you are 
very young, I confess; but still I believe 
you have sense and judgment beyond your 
years, and you can understand that 1 speak 


course you would not be expected to see it. | Irom experience, which entitles me wo re- 


Do you want ine to believe that you had no 


j | spect and deference." 
hand in it, nor knew of its coming, or its | 


Another pause—but Barbara gave no as- 


being in some discreditable way procured | sistance by word or look, and Mrs. Forbes 


for you.” 


“I cannot tell what you may believe, | 


madain,”’ replied Barbara, quietly; “but if 
you inean, was that really the case, I again 


say that it was. I had not the least idea that | 


there was any dress prepared for ine but the 
one I tried on; and to this inoment I am 
as ignorant as yourself of the way in which 
it came, or the person wht procured it.”’ 

It was fortunate for Barbara that the bit- 
ter ordeal of the night before had robbed 
the suspicion which flashed upon her of any 
embarrassing consciousness, or she could 
hardly have sustained unflinchingly the 
keen, searching look of the indignant 
mother of Pauline. 

Mrs. Forbes, however, indignant and an- 
noyed as she was,could not doubt the truth- 
fulness of those proud, fearless eyes; and 
the noble carriage of the girl whom she so 


wantonly insulted spoke so unmistakably | 


of innocence and purity. 

But the very conviction of Barbara’s un- 
consciousness and want of any connivance 
in the mystery of the ball dress, gave ten- 
fold bitterness and strength to the fears 
which Mrs. Forbes entertained. 

Still there was time and oppo tunity un- 
der such circumstances to avert mischief, 
and the only consideration was how she 


could best deal with the unflinching and | volatile, romantic, 


roud-spirited girl, whose character she 
fed hitherto so little suspected, and she be- 


| was obliged to proceed. 
‘You can scarcely have failed to observe 
_ the terms on which Sir Ernest is received 
_ into our family—not only as a relative, but 
_ as one who will ere long hold a nearer and 
dearer connection to us. For years he has 
been considered as the future husband of 
Pauline. They loved each other as children; 
_ they parted with more than childish sorrow ; 
| and they met n with attractions that 
| completely justify and strengthen the feel- 
| ings of earlier days. Ind it only wai 
| our full sanction for this engagement be- 
| tween them to be openly announced. Un- 
| der these circumstances and where the ha 
| piness of an only and most lovely child is at 
| stake, can you wonder I should feel indig- 
|; Mant at anything that should risk her peace 
_ or coinpromise the character and bonor of 
| her future husband? Even at your age you 
must understand so much of natural and 
| maternal feelings.”’ 
“Iam at a loss to see what I have done 
to outrage either,’’ said Barbara, coldly. 
She was getting very hard and stony— 
poor girl. : < 
“Simply this,’ said Mrs. Forbes: “Sir 
Ernest could never, under any circum- 
stances, think of you in any honorable way. 
Still, at their very best, young men are 
and impulsive; and I 
feel certain that Sir Ernest's foolish gener- 
osity and notice of you has been a freak of 





bara, “For myself, you can 
sert, with truth, that I have deocennen & 
tas des Dee Bee yon ect ee 
re , 28 you im 1 r Erneat 
Forbes was the donor of the’ dress Tet 
only say, it was so entirely 
word or look that could bave given me such 
an idea, that I_ never even dreamed of his 
knowing that I should want a dress at aj). 
He certainly never alluded to so trivial ¢ 
subject during the few sentences that have 
between us. And, as to any preter. 
ences for myself, pray remember, 
that oy oh idea ve Mrty-ge cers ae. I should 
never have t — especial 
he is engaged roy rT orbes.” ve 
“I never meant to convey such a ridicy. 
lous idea,’’ said Mrs. Forbes, turni pale 
with vexation, for she saw the blunder abe 
had made. ‘ course,’’ she added, “you 
can scarcely look at If by the side of 
Miss Forbes and suppose thd you could 
rival ber, even if your positions were equal. 
As it is, it is too absurd to think of; sti] 
young men of fortune, and idle and 
Ernest, have 


warm-hearted like Sir 

not only injure thelr Gon festings 

not only injure their own feelings, but giv, 
reat pain to the object of their” affections 

Besides, it would do you a great wro 


fill your heart with notions that would seri. 
ously damage your future exertions for 
our own maintenance. Theref AK 


ap gpa nny and your tistress, I am 
only doing my duty to both by stoppin 
such folly in its commenesment:” ping 

“Please to conclude, inadam,”’ said Bar- 
bara, for her strength was fast giving way 
under these cruel outrages on her feelings. 
‘What are your intentions forme? When 
I have hearé thei I will very soon give you 
imy plans.” 

“Of course you cannot remain here,”’ said 
the lady harshly. “It would not at all meet 
my views of a companion for a young per- 
son of such imprudent character to remain 
near my daughter; nor should I like Sir 
Ernest to be 6xposed to the awk wardness of 
the position in which he has so foolishty 
placed himself.” 

“What position, madam?’’ demanded 
Barbara, quickly. 

“That of an unsuitable equality,” replied 
Mrs. Forbes, sternly. 

“Don’t flatter yourself I can mean any- 
thing but that, or that I have the slightest 
fear that Sir Ernest would not repent his 
own rash, romantic genorosity. But I do 
not choose that he should have even the op- 
portunity to show it; therefore you will at 
once prepare to leave my house.”’ 

‘Which I most certainly should have done 
under any circumstances, wadam,” said 
Barbara, proudly. 


“Tama “ae on my own exertions, 
not on your bounty; and if I were even re- 
ceiving charity instead of the salary due for 
my services, it would be no justification for 
the cruel insults you have heaped on ine, I 
will leave your house this day.”’ 

“You will do nothing ofthe kind,” said 
Mrs. Forbes, sharply. “ ou i ine I 
mean a scandal to be bruited over the whole 
household and among those of our friends 
who knew of your residence here. 

“Of course you must leave, but it shall be 
managed in a very different way trom that. 
I shall announce that you are confined to 
your rooin with a severe cold; and then in 
the course of a few days you will probably 
hear of something, and go with a proper and 
intelligible reason—that will excite no re- 
marks. Do.you understand me?’’ 

“Perfectly,” said Barbara, with alook 
that the lady also perfectly understood. 

“I know, perhaps better than you ima 
gine, the objections you have to iny sudden 

eparture; but remember, madain, I am 
not your slave,to be retained in your 
household against my will, and then dis- 
missed at vour pleasure. 

“I shall certainly decline to act any such 
part as you assign to ine. e 

“If you choose to give me a proper notice, 
and dy me to persue my usual duties 
and leave in an open and creditable way, | 
am willing to save your character by cou- 
plying with a very irksome request. 

“If not, I shall go this very day,and leave 
you to account for me as you can.” 

“And you are vain ous to suppose 
any one will care to know where my daugh- 
ter’s inaid is, or why she is gone?” ez 
claimed Mrs, Forbes, choking with rage. 

“T ean tell you, girl, that it it were 80, 
would be the greatest stain on your charac 
ter, and one which would prevent iy 
it giving any reterence you may ' 

uire. 

q “Choose at once; obey my directions, and 
I will take care you suffer no loss by the 
change that must be ade; or take your 
own way, and lose your means of gaining 
your daily bread. 

“No one would take you without achar- 
aster, now you have Once been ina situ 

on.”’ 


Barbara had risen from her seat, and now 
stood confronting the en womall 
with a quiet contempt in her look that wa 
far inore bitter than the most passionate 
words. 

“Mrs. Forbes,” she said, in a low, = 
pressed voice, “may Heaven forgive you ™ 
the wrongs you have heaped on my = 
this day! I would not change positions wi 
you, with that memory on your conscience, 


or the fear that it may be visited on you Z 
those dear to you. You know, /2 nt 
heart, that lam as innocent in thous! u 
word, and deed, as yourown child ; and ye 
are driving me from your house on = a w 
world, like a guilty thing. I leave yoy 


excuse your conduct as you best can: ' u 
cannot be excused to your own heart, 
Barbara then walked from the rool 
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m dignity of a superior, rather than 
- poe nsulted dependant of the 
haughty woman, who remained struck 
dumb by the unexpected firmness of the 
friendless orphan. 

She hastened to her own room, and when 
once in safety and the door locked against 
every intruder, her strength and pride 
gave way, and the nature of the girl—the 
young and inexperienced and ardent girl— 
asserted itself with a force that seemed to 
avenge the constraint hitherto put on those 
natural feelings and eimctions. 

Barbara’s training had indeed rapidly 
matured ber head as well as her heart. 

She had self-control and thought and dis- 
cerninent fitting rather for a woman of 
twenty-seven than a girl of seventeen. 
Her age, and the intense enthusiastic nature 
and the proud delicacy which distinguished 
her, and, yet more, the one great absorbing 
yassion of woman’s life which she was now_ 
beginning w realize, would assert their 
power, and revenge theinsel ves for this con- 
straint. 

She wept tears that seemed to come from 
her very heart, and yet they did not relieve 
the burden that weighed on it. 

The steps in the corridor, the ringing of 
beils, the striking of the clock, all warned 
Barbara that the day was fast progressing, 
and that she inust lose no more time fh 
fruitless, inactive grief. 

Butthough she could thus wake to the 
necessity of action, and dry her tears, and 
rise froin the hopeless despairing posture in 
which she had sunk on entering her room, 
it was not so easy to decide on the steps she 
must take to carry out her determination. 
To leave the house that day was her fixed 
resolve, even if she had not had another ret- 
uge in which to seek shelter. 

For a moment the thought of Mrs. 
Holder’s kind offer crossed her mind, and 
the intense er tofeel the delight of 
such maternal kindness, such kindly joy- 
ous coinpanionship as Kate Holder’s, and so 
refined and congenial an abode as their 
house would offer, made the idea a tempting 
one. : 

But the proud reluctance to accept such 
aid and goodness from strangers on whom 
the had no claim, and the dread of evil 
tongues, nade that plan quickly abandoued 
by the orphan. 

Then came the thought of lodgings, of the 
dreary, helpless solitude, the uncertainty of 
the hands into which she inight fall,and the 
want of funds to sustain long the necessary 
expenses, should she not succeed in obtain- 
ing any ineans of a livelihood. 

Barbara pondered over these difficulties 
while busily packing her small but suff- 
cient and neat wardrobe, and, happily for 
herself, almost deadened the acute inisery 
of her feelings by the urgency of decision 
on so important a point. 

The work of packing being over, the 
clothes, the books, the music that had won- 
derfully accumulated since her residence 
at Colonei Forbe’s, all collected and placed 
in her one large trunk, she sat down to 
count the money that remained to her out of 
the salary she had received. 

Her whole riches amounted to -fifty dol- 
lars. 

It seemed a large sum when she remem- 
bered the solitary half-dollar which kind 
Mrs. Fenton had placed in her band at part- 
ing 5 but still she had seen enough olf the 
value of money to understand that it would 
soon disappear under the imelting process 
of daily outlay. 

She must arrange some econoinical mode 
of living for the present,and obtain employ- 
aga however humble, as soon as possi- 
18, 

But how and where could she accomplish 
her purpose ? 

Her old asylum occurred to her as a fami- 
liar and safe retuge; but then came the old 
difficulty—the certainty of being traced,and 
the natural reluctance to yo to her old friend 
with so unintelligible and suspicious a. tule 
as she would have to tell. 

Like many another brave spirit in similar 
circuinstances, poor Barbara found that it is 
easier to resolve than to act—imore easy to 
throw off a yoke, and repel insult at any 
hazard, than to carry out into practice tho 
high spirit that dictated the unhesitating de- 
terinination. 

Still she repented not, flinched not from 
her purpese, even if she spent her whole 
little stock of inonev ere she obtained any 
means of support; it was better to be tree, 
independent, even in want, than be subject 
to indignity and insult and slavery. 

With a deep sighof perplexity, and al- 
most despair, she was just replacing her 
money in her purse, when Susan knocked 
at the door. 

**Please let me in, Miss Graham, ’’she said; 
“I have something for you.” 

Barbara adinitted the faithful, kindly 
creature, with a pang of regret at the idea 
of losing the sympathizing and honest, dis- 
terested regard she had ever shown 
ier. 

Susan started at the sight of the trunk,and 
of the preparations for departure that she 
saw on every side. 

“Dear tne, Miss Graham, whatever is the 
matter !”’ she exclaimed. 

“Why, ny mistress is as cross as can be, 
and all about that dress of vours. 

“I told her I was as innocent asthe babe 
unborn, for I got it from Bensen, directed 
you, and was told that all the message 
Was, that it was for the ball that night; and 
what could I think, but that some triend of 
yours had sent it, being a deal prettier and 
upore becoming than that green thing ? 

‘But there, I can see through a millstone 
a8 well as anybody, and I have my own 
‘déas where it came froin. 

“Hush, Susan, bush!’ said Barbara; “I 
don’t want to get any one else into trouble, 
80 you had better not confess to any ideas on 
the subject, trueor false, 





“Bat I must say good-bye new, d 8 
san, for 1 am going away, and I four I. meg 
ped os you again; but I shall never for- 


‘Going away, Miss Grahain !” 
astonished servant. ait amd the 


‘Well, that beats anything. 
“You, who have been so good and ent 


——— yo Pauline so much , to be 

ent away just because you get 

tice taken of you! wren anew 
“It's a shame, I say, and it will come 


down on their own- heads. 

“But it isn’t Miss Pauline nor my master, 
but it's my mistress, 

—_ know her pretty well by this time. 
She’s kind enough when all goes right; but 
Se — ry pr touches her, or 

»ntrary, she's as spiteful and bitter 
ag lost her kittens. wpiaas 

*But you had better upw 
Ps hate put up with it, Miss 

**Do as I've done this many a year, an 
bear her queer ways. pihisinlail . 

“You're too young to go out in the world, 
and you don’t know what good fortune 
may happen to you if you've patience.” 

“Tt cannot be, Susan,” replied Barbara, 
nl siniling at the good woman's volu- 

y- 


“T have matte up ~! mind, and I could 
not stay now if I would, and the only thing 
I ain perplexed about isa lodging, till I am 
able to another situation. 

“Could pe recominend me to any cheap, 
res ble place ?”’ 

“I do know of one,” said Susan, after a 
minute's hesitation; “but then, you see, it 
is 80 | plain and simple, only it’s safe, 
and, I'll answer for fe," reasonablo as 
you'd find anywhere. 

“It's an aunt of mine, that used to live in 
a very good family—a Mr. Vesey's, some- 
where in the north, and then she married 
the butler, and they were unfortunate in a 
—oa they took; indeed, I never 

new much about them, nor saw her hus- 
band till they came to London, and took a 
shop in Pimlico. 

“But I did hear onoe that he had lived in 
Mr. Ashley’s father's or grandfather's fami- 
ly when he was young; and then he stayed 
on atthe old sty were death, to help the 
servant keep house for some tiine, for it 
was quite deserted, it seems, till Mr. Sid- 
ney’s father died.” 

“T shall be most thankful to go there, Su- 
san, if they can receive me,’ said Bar- 
bara, for she took a strange interest in all 
that concerned Sidney shley, and had 
listened with eager attention to Susan’s 
story. 

‘They'd be proud to receive you,” said 
Susan, ‘for they know a real lady when 
they see one, wherever she is; but I’m 
afraid you'll think it very huinble.”’ 

“Do not talk ofits being humble, dear 
Susan," said Barbara, bursting into tears 
froin the very reliet she felt. 

“It will be a perfect relief, a real happi- 


“Well, well,” said Susan, “they’ll take 
care of you, and be to you; and I'll 
come and see you whenever I can, poor 
child! and perbaps—who knows whut may 
happen ?”’ 

ry usan,” said Barbara, suddenly starting 
troin her kneeling attitude to complete the 
arrangement of asmall case given her b 
Pauline, “you must promise ine you will 
never let any one know where I ain. 

“Tt would be the only condition on which 
I can go; for it would dome a greater in- 
jury than you can iinagine, if you were to 
give any onea clue to my address. 

‘**Promise me, dear Susan.’’ 

‘‘Bless the dear cnild, what a state she's 
in !"’ observed Susan, kindly. 

“Yes, yes, I'll takecare. I’ve not lived 
80 long in good families without knowin 
better than that, and 1 quite understan 
what's proper for young ladies. 

“Trust me, iiss, I'll be as careful of you 
as if you were iny own sister.”’ 

“Then give me the address, Susan, and 
send for a cab at once; for I feel as if 1 could 
not breathe here.’’ said Barbara. 

‘-Now be guided by me,miss,”’ said Susan 
hesitatingly. 

“You can stay here quite safe, for Miss 
Pauline has gone out with her papa riding, 
and iny mistress is lying down, and Sir 
Ernest is away somewhere—I don’t know 
where. 

“So I'll just get you some luncheon, and 
then I'll send alad with a note to tell iny 
aunt to get ready for you; and when Miss 
Pauline is dressed for dinner, I'll go with 
you myself and see you safe. 

“T couldn’t let you go wandering in that 
fashion ; you'd get lost, as you did the other 


day.’ 

Tire memory of that terrible fright re- 
turned vividly to Barbara's mind, and 
made her more willing to submit to Su- 
san's plan. 

Indeed, her secluded life had made her 

as timid and uuaccustomed to independent 
movements out of doors as if she had been 
a petted, cherished daughter of wealth and 
care. 
So she thankfully assented, and complied 
with Susan's proposal, that now that all her 
arragements were completed, she should lie 
down, while she herself went to procure 
her some refreshinent. 

Barbara was so fairly exhausted that she 
thankfully extended herself on the familar 
| couch which would be ber resting-place no 

fonger, and quietly awaited the kind do- 
| mestic’s return, which was delayed some- 
| what longer than she expected. 

Her thoughts wandered, by a strange as- 





sociation of ideas, to the day when she first 
saw Ernest Forbes, after her putting with 
Lillian, and her alarm at the rude and in- 
sulting stranger froin Whoin Sidney Ashley 


bad rescued her. 
| It had been a memorable and eventful 
| day; but, of all ite cecurences, ig soemed 








— 


that, at that moment, her ca mem- 
ory chose to dwell more on the rude stran- 
ger than on the more interesting and im- 
portant meetings. 

Even the i of her beautiful sister,the 
noble form of Sidney Ashley, the less 
dangerously familiar figure of Ernest For- 
bes, stood out less prominently to her mind, 
than the unpleasing tace and cominonplace 

ure of that inan who had so insulted her. 

he felt that she would Have known hiin 
again among hundreds, and by a fancifnl 
and perhaps morb:d play of the imagination 
she worked herself invwo a nervous and un- 
accountable belief that he was connected in 
some strange way with her future des- 


tiny. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

N the norning which Barbara had spent 
in sorrow and humiliation, Kate Holder 
was all unconsciously placing her in 

strong relief to her beautiful and favored 
sister. 

In truth the young lady had felt and in- 
dulged the very desultory and “doing” hu- 
mor which generlly seizes her sex after a 
ball, and the result had been a visit to LAly 
Joddrell, by way of a vent tor the excite- 
ment and ennui which make up the mood 
called “restless,’’ 

But if she intended and wished for a reg- 
ular young-lady gossip, she was disap- 
pointed, 

Lillian was not alone. 

She was sitting, or rather half crouching, 





| in her favorite attitude on her peculiar luxur- 


ious ottoman, while near ber, with eves riv- 
eted on her lovely face and graceful forin, 
and lips parted as if in answer to sone play- 
ful remark of the beantiful creature on 
whoin his gaze was fixed, sat Philip Jod- 
drell. 

There wasan arch, half-gratified oonsci- 
ous on Lily’s face that at once caught Kate 
Holder's quick eye, 

It spoke of vanity, satisfaction, and _ tri- 
umph, but not love. 

Still the two looked #o very lover-like as 
Kate entered the room, that she stood for a 
moment hesitating whether to advance or 
beat a precipitate retreat; but Lily sprang 
up,and welcomed her with a cordiality that 
said the interruption was no disagreeabe one 
80 far as she was concerned. 

“Oh, Kate,’ shecried, ‘I am very glad 
your are coine! 

“T was getting terribly tired of your cous- 
in’s grave lectures on the levity with which 
I treat inatters that he calls serious, and 
which I think very amusing.” 

She flung a saucy look of defiance at her 
lover that a veiled expression of happiness 
and aftection in her eves deprived of its 
most wondering ineaning; at least,so Philip 
read it. 

Perhaps Kate Holder was somewhat more 
clear in her interpretation of the spoiled 
beauty’s feelings. 

“T am glad 1 do not intrude,’’ she said, 
archly, ‘for the fact is, I ain regularly dissi- 

this morning, and came to describe 
the birthday fete to you, Lily. 

“But, first, why were you not there, and 
why was Philip notthere?”’ 

“T did not care to go,”*he replied. “I have 
no taste for such half-and-bal affairs. 

“I couldn’t be bothered to dress, especial- 
ly a6-—”’ 

“As Lily was not 

“As y Joddrell an 
my escort,’’ he said, stiftty. 

“Oh, Lery you mercy,” said Kate; “I did 
not mean to fanpertinent, at least not 
nore so than usual. 

“But, seriously, you both lost a retmark- 
ably gay and well-got up ball, and whut is 
more, the pleasure of listening to the most 
magniticent voice I ever heard in my life.” 

“Which has been such avery long one, 
that vour verdict is conclusive,’’ retorted 
Philip, who was not apparently in very 
good humor. 

“Perhaps,” said Kate; “but as Mr. Ash- 
ley gave alinost as warm praise as I did to 
the perforinance, you may imagine it was 
worth hearing.” 

“And who was it?’ asked Philip. 

“Nobody that youever heard of, I ex- 
pect,’’ replied Kate, rising, as she spoke, to 
receive Lady Joddrell’s greeting, as that 
lady came unexpectedly into the room ; ‘it 
was a private performer, though a very ex- 
traordinary one in every respect; but such 
a splendid voice,and such execution I never 
heard before, except perbaps at the Opera.” 

“And who is this wonderful singer?” 
asked Lily, a shadow co:ning over her fair 
brow. 

“Well, that is almost more than [ can ex- 
plain,” replied Kate. “It is asort of mys 
terious friend and companion of Pauline’s, 
who has been apparently kept from vulgar 

ave. Her name is Grahaim—that is all [ 
can tell you about her, and a most remark- 
able and attractive-looking girl she certain- 
ly is.’ 

“My dear Kate, I really wish you would 
not indulge these school-girl, silly rhap- 
sodies before Lily,’’ said Lady Joddrell, 
looking supremely indignant. ‘It is such 
very vad taste; I aim sure your wanna 
would not countenance it. The young per- 
son you speak of is evidently some depend. 
antin Mrs. Forbe’s household, probably 
brought down just to exhibit for the ainuse- 
ment of her guests, but not of course intend- 
ed as their companion or — 

“T reallv do not know about the inten- 
tion,”’ replied the undaunted Kate; “lonly 
know the result. Miss Graham notonly at- 
tracted a great deal of notice when she first 
appeared, waltzing with Sir Ernest Forbes, 
but she had same capital partners after- 


ing ?’’ said Kate. 
she did not need 


wards, and entranced the whole rooin with 
her singing, both with Pauline Forbes and 
alone Mr. Ashley never took hiseyos off 
her as she sung, and I saw him sigh wit 


she had finished, as if he had just wuke 


from a dream.”’ 
[TO BB CONTINUBD: ) 





Scientific and Useful. 





TooTH-Acnher Drops. — ‘Tincture of 
aconite root 1 oz, tincture of opium loz 
carbolic acid 1 drain. Wet the cotton 
place in the tooth. 

Roap-RaAiL.—A rail for common roads 
has been introdoced in France. It is em- 
bedded in concrete and is flush at the edges 
with the roadway. Fron the sides it 
slopes down tothe centre, so asto enable: 
the wheels of vehicles to retain their places 
upon it. The estimated cost is about &a 
yard. 

Raw SILK.—A method has been intro- 
duced by which to soften raw-silk, and to 
prevent the generation of electricity in boil- 
ed milk during the process of winding. To 
this end, the winding iwnachine is provided 
witha steam generator, for dainpening or 
moistening the silk by a spray of steam. It 
is found that in this way the guin on the 
raw silk can be kept soft, its effect also on 
the boiled silk being to render it flexible 


while being wound, and the generation of 
electricity vented. The steain geners- 
tor emplo for effecting these results is 
arranged below the swifts of the machine, 


and is furnished with perforationsin its u 
per aide, for the distribution of steam to 
wilk on the swift. 

ELEcTRIcITY, — Another electric gas 
lighting device has been brought forward, 
with the claim of greater reliability in its 
operation. The machine consists in a slid- 
ing vulve, or cut off, controling the suppl 
of to the burner, this valve being ai- 
tached to the armatureof an induction coil 
contained in a casing, and supported on the 
end of a hollow arm, through which the 
gas passes before reaching the burn- 
er. Wires tead from the poles of the 
coll tothe opposite side of the slot of the 
burner, aon when the circuit is closed the 
gas valve or cut-off is opened, admitting the 
gas to the burner—when it is ignited by the 
sparks caused by the interruption of the 
circuit. 

Steam Arnmorn.—Experimenta made “at 
Leipsic with a cuirass formed of anew kind 
of steel preparation show some very satis- 
factory results. The metal of this cuirasa, 
as described, is only about three-fiftieths of 
aninch thick, and is liued inside witha 
layer of wood ; the cuirass itself is fourteen 
inches wide and ten inches high, being in- 
tended only to protect the heart and lun 
and weigns two and one-fourth pounda, 
Eleven rounds were fired at it,at a distance 
of 175 yards, from a Martina breech-loading 
rifle ; and, of eight bullets which struck the 
cuirass, only two pierced the tnetal—while 
even these were completely flattened and 
remained in the woolen lining, so thats 
man wearing the culrass would have been 
uninjured. Its lightness constitutes a 
marked advantage. 

—_— De —- —t—O - 


F arm and Warden. 


Cur Worms.—A Wisconsin lady says 
that one halfa pint of salt and one ounce of 
coppeéras dissolved in agallon of water is all 
that is needed tor a cut worm prevention. 
She dips the plants in this. solution before 
setting then. Says she has used it for 
years and never knew ofa plant being cut 
off after taking this precaution. 

PrRusING —This should be attended to 
every year. From the time the trees are set 
until they are cut down as cumberers of the 

round. By during this there need be but 
faw twigs or liinbs removed at atime, giv- 
ing the tree-head a proper shape with open, 
low spreading branches to let in the airand 
sunlight to the fruit, and to protect the body 
and roots froin the direct rays of the sum- 
mersun. This isa necessity that cannot be 
neglected where success to the fullest ex- 
tent is attained. 

PLANTS FOR WINT#R.—Retmeinber that 
if plants are wanted for winter blooming it 
is well not to allow them to bloom much 
during the suunmer. During their growth, 
at this season, the extremities of the shoots 
may be pinched in, to give them a evo 
ram Spe ouly a sinall portion of the flower- 
buds that are produced) should be allowed 
to bloomn—the others should be removed. 
The result in autuion will be handsomely- 
formmed and vigorous plants, ready for 
blooming during the winter. 

ScuckERs.—The present is the best time, 
according to the Country Gentleman, to re- 
move suckers from the trunks of orchard 
trees—not by cutting them away and leav- 
ing stumps which will send us new suckers, 
but by pulling them off with a brisk jerk 
downwards, setting the foot first on them if 
they are strong. If low down remove the 
earth about the tree. A gouge and mallet 
may be needed for large suckers. But, as 
wesad betore, do not take the suckers 


| from newly-grafted young trees this sut- 


| method of treating 


mer. 

Potrixa-MovuLp.—There is one infallible 
petting-mould if sus 

ted of containing vermin of any kind— 
that is, to fill the pots the day before they 
are to be used, and waterthe soilin thei 
with boiling water. Seald also as much as 
you will require for filling in. Next day it 
will be none too ieistto work with, and 
there will not be alive creature init. I 
not mix coal ashes with your potting-mould, 
that is justthe way to spoil it. Pharth-woriud 
are not the enemies you suppose thems to 
be, and they should not be ruthlessly de 
stroved ; they are appointed bv nature fo 


vent ate the subsoil bv borimny in tcban- 
els for the anmission of alr. Th nav be 

cted from your pots or from the lawn 
v ive tlie ave ecame trout bv 
means of lime-water the remedy at the 


saine time wil) Lenelit the piants. 
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Presenting the Bride! 
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NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 
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se a — 
MAN AND WOMAN. e 
Perhaps the most noticeable mental dif- 
Terence between man and woman is that ot 
wit. Without meaning it to be uncompli- 
mentary, we might say with some truth that 
woman's wit is on her tongue; and might 
assume with equal truth that the same attri- 
bute of the opposite sex is lodged in the 
head. Woman's wit is generated without 
any mental effort, and is as natural to her 
as any of her most essential characteristics. 
It is this spontaneity of wit, this readiness 
of language, which forms the chief charm 
in temale conversation. Man's wit, how- 
ever, appears to require more time for its 
conception, is more sustained in character, 
and more lasting when produced. 

» Woman, though endowed with artistic 
Feelings even more genera._y than man, is 
pever, except in the rarest instances, Art's 
direct creative expositor. She has tried her 
powers in fiction, poetry, and every branch 
of intellectual pursuits; but, with the excep- 
tion of a few isolated cases, has left nothing 
which can in any w°* rank with the pro- 
ductions of man, It is not that she lacks 


end 





imagination or creative power. The very 
cause which gives spontaneity to her wit, 
obstructs the slower process of rendering 
her thoughts in written language. From 
very abundance of words, she fails to do 
justice to her own thoughts. Language is 
too near, too ready to assist her, and would 
clothe her ideas in a multitude of needless 
vestments. This is well exemplified in 
poetry. Women are naturally far more 
poetic than men. 

There is also a great difference in the de 
gree of will-power possessed by the two 
sexes. The feminine will is strong in the 
same direction in which its affections are 
strong. Man's actions are governed by rea- 
son and love, but more especially by rea- 
son; woman's actions are also governed by 
reason and love, but more especially by 
love. Man can rule his fellows and draw 
them to obedience by the strength of rea- 
son; woman can command obedience only 
where her affections meet with a response. 
But reason is more authoritative than love. 
The latter extends only to those who are 
under its influence, while the voice of rea- 
son will find obedient servants in every part 
of the human world. 

Both reason and love are God-like attri- 
butes. Love is higher and more divine than 
reason; but reason is a sterner, more stead- 
fast more commanding quality, and there- 
fore more fitted to rule a world in which the 
God-like is only a rare and short visitant. 

Again, there is the most marked differ- 
ence between the two sexes in the manner 
of their acceptance of truth, religion, or 
otherwise. A woman readily accepts what- 
ever appeals toher feeling; a man_ scruti- 
nizes every theory from every point of view, 
and will accept nothing which has not 
passed the tribunal of his judgment. Wo- 
man looks, loves, and trusts for ever. Man 
looks, questions, reasons, and then loves; 
and even after this, will probably reason 
and question again. 

Yet woman is not simply “the lesser 
man.’’ It is not that herintellect is inferior 
to man’s, but that itis of a different kind. 
She is a distinct being, with distinct duties 
and aims; is as great in her particular line of 
life as man in his. 

It is not through any intellectual attain- 
ments that she leads us to seek her affection. 
She may be wise and clever as our cleverest 
sages; but it is only when she can lay aside 
her scholarship, descend from the pedestal 
of Wisdom, and become entirely and em. 
phatically Woman, that our hearts feel that 
admiration for her which it becomes us to 
bestow, and which she is entitled to re- 
ceive, 


SANCTUM CH AT. 








WooL-GROWING and spinning in Russia 
is almost universal, being as much, if not 
more, of a home industry, than a factory 
business. Almost every peasant keeps a 
few sheep, whose wool seldom enters com- 
merce, but is spun and used at home. 

Tue will of George Washington, which is 
on file in the clerk’s office in Fair- 
fax county, Va., has received so much wear 
at the hands of strangers, that a glass case 
has been made for it, and visitors will no 
longer be permitted to handle it. The docu- 
ment is written on heavy, unruied paper, 
about note size, and every side is covered 
There are twenty-seven pages. all of which 
have General Washington’s name attached 
except the twenty third, which ended with 
the words, “City of Washington,”’ and it 
is supposed that in looking over it the Gen- 
eral mistook the words for his signature, 
and therefore failed tosign the page The 
entire will is in his own handwriting. 

From a careful investigation of the ques- 
tion of death of the farmers of Massachu- 
setts, as made a few years since, under the 
direction o1 the State Board of health, and 
giving the observations of some fifty emi- 
nent physicians practicing in different agri- 
cultural districts, it was found that farmers 
are the longest-iived of any class. In the 
thirty-seventh annual registration report of 
Massachusetts, is given the average age at 
death, forthe past thirty-five years, of the 


in shops, 47.97; laborers, no special trades, 
47.91; employed on the ocean, 47:15; inact- 
ive mechanics in shops, 44.45; females, 39.72; 
factors laboring abroad, 87.42. 


Tsosz who work much in the hot sun 
should avoid drinking large quantities of 
cold water; it is better, if possible, to take 
small draughts at frequent intervals. If 
some of the cold water is poured upon the 
wrists, or held upon the temples, or both, 
the temperature of the body will be rapidly 
reduced, and with better effect upon the 
system than if taken internally. A light, 
white hat is far more comfortable than a 
black, heavy one, and if it hasa wet cloth, 
or even a fresh cabbage leaf, placed in the 
crown, it will be all the more cool and com- 
fortable. A light handkerchief, tied loosely 
about the neck, will protect it from the 
burning sun. A bath at night is very re- 
treshing, but should not be prolonged. 


Goon digestion depends very largely upon 
mental conditions and influences. Hence 
it is of great importance that pleasant, help- 
ful topics of conversation should be chosen 
at table. The discussion of diseases at 
meals is especially harmful and annoying; 
it is very distastefai, and altogether incon- 
sistent with simple good breeding. Equally 
ill-timed and injurious are fretting and 
grumbling about your food. Study to keep 
free from mental or emotional excitement 
before, during, and after meals, and do not 
take any violent exercise before or after 
meals. Take no food whatever (fruits in- 
cluded) except at meal times, and carry no 
fruit away from the table. Eat slowly, and 
masticate al: foods thoroughly. As a rule, 
drink sparingly at the table,and do not drink 
freely within an hour before and after meals. 


In a recent paper well supported by the 
reports of actual cases, an English investi- 
gator urges the expediency of securing food- 
plant improvement by availing ourselves 
of the variations in piants, and by means 
of the principle of inheritance perpetuate, 
increase, and accumuiate year by year the 
original variation in the desired direction. 
This is a hint to farmers of great import- 
ance. For how vast is this field compared 
with that presented by the food-producing 
animals, for while animals supply food for 
man alone, and for him only in part, plants 
may be said almost wholly to support both 
them and man. Further, this direction of 
human effort includes not only the plants 
destined for food and clothing, but also 
every kind of vegetation which contributes 
to the welfare and happiness ot mankind. 


In a large establishment in New York, 
where a great number of girls are employed 
at low wages, they stop work, by order of 
their employers, on Saturday afternoon, an 
hour earlier than the usual time. They are 
not paid for this hour, and if they should 
happen to be ten or fifteen minutes late each 
morning, the whole is counted up at the end 
of the week, and the hour or more is de- 
ducted from the hard-earned wages. A Chi- 
cago manufacturer turns small accidents in 
his factory to profitable account. When a 
work-girl breaks a needle or whalebone cost- 
ing less than a quarter of a cent he fines her 
five cents; for breaking a two-cent bobbin, 
ten cents; for a drop of oil on the floor or 
work, twenty cents; and various sums for 
tardiness and other misdemeanors, so that 
the production must be considerably les. 
sened by the system. 


It is only thirty-four years ago since the 
first postage stamp was used in this coun- 
try. Prior to 1847 postage was charged by 
the mile, and the postman received the price 
of the letter on delivering it to the person 
to whom it was addressed. For instance, 
in 1790 a letter was carried from Savannah 
to New York for 363 cents, and from Bos- 
ton to New York for about 17 cents. Be- 
tween the two points last mentioned the 
mails were carried on horseback, and the 
time occupied in going from one point to 
the other was three days in winter, andtwo 
days in summer, In King James’ time the 
rates of postage in Great Britain were 2d 





citizens of the State who were engaged in 
each of the following occupations, and who 
were overtwenty years of age: All classes 
and occupations, 51.15; cultivators of the 
earth, 65.57; active mechanics abroad, 53.05; 
professional men, 51.27; merchants, finan 
ciers, agents, etc., 49.06; active mechanics 


for a letter for a distance less than 80 miles, 
4d up to 140 miles, and 6d for any longer 
distance in England, and 8d to any place in 
Scotland. Our stamps were issued on the 

ist of July, 1847, in denominations of 5 and 

10 cents only. In July, 1851, a new series 
| was adopted, consisting of 1, 3, 5, 10, 12, 


———— 


24, 90, and 90 cents. These continued i» 
use ti} 1861, when another series of the aame 
denomination as the foregoing, but of dig. 
ferent designs and colors, was adopted. The 
2 cent stamp was first used on the ist of 
July, 1863, toaccommoedate the local rate 
of postage. In the month of March, 1969, 
the 6 cent stamp was substituted for the 5 
cent one; but the change was not consid. 
ered a wise one, so that in May, 1870, the 
following series was adopted: 1, 2, 3, 5, ¢ 
10, 15, 30, and 90 cents. 

_ ENGINEERING skill has not yet succeeded 
in utilizing as motive powers the vast forces 
represented by the ebb and flow of the tides 
and the action of sea-waves. Various at- 
tempts to accomplish this have, however, 
been made, and two recent schemes have 
been lately deseribed. In one plan pro. 
posed, a large bell moves up and down in a 
stone enclosure, and is connected with a 
large float in the sea. The rising and fall. 
ing of this bell is used to force air into « 
chamber, and this compressed air may be 
employed to drive machinery. In a scheme 
adopted in Germany there is fixed along a 
sea-wall a sort of air trap—a metallic case, 
open below, now in air, now water, as the 
waves beat upon it. At the top this com- 
municates through valves and pipes with a 
reservoir in which the air is compressed, 
and the force thus supplied may be directly 
utilized for many purposes. 


THaT the want of sedentary men is air 
rather than exercise, that the evil is not 
done to the constitution so much by sitting 
as by sitting in stuffy rooms, and that an 
hour a day in a garden would benefit them 
quite as much as a severe country walk. 
Certainly, that is true of nervous strength, 
upon which 80 much of the happiness of 
lifedepends. An hour passed in strolling 
in the open air—slowly strolling, or even 
sitting, will repair mental fatigue better than 
an hour’s strong exercise; while an hour of 
close mental application in a staffy, over- 
heated room, perhaps full of the fumes of 
gas, will ‘‘take it out of you’’ more than a 
whole day of the same strenuous work in 
a room with open windows or with free 
ventilation, or so large that the air is not 
perceptibly affected by those who breathe 
it. Newton, calculating in a garden, suf- 
fers from calculating almost as little as if 
he did not calculate. 


It is too common for young housekeepers 
to begin where their mothers ended. Be 
satisfied to commence on a sma)! scale. Buy 
all that is necessary to work skilfully with. 
Adorn your house with all that will render 
it comfortable. Do not look at richer homes 
and covet their costly furniture. If secret 
dissatisfaction is ready to spring up, go 4 
step further, and visit the homes of the suf- 
fering poor; behold dark, cheerless apart- 
ments, insufficient clothing, and absence of 
all the comforts and refinements of social 
life, and then return to your own with a 
cheerful spirit. You will then be prepared 
to meet your husband with a grateful heart. 
and be ready to appreciate the toil of self. 
denial which he has endured in the business 
world to surround you with the delights of 
home; and you will co-operate cheerfully 
with him, in so arranging your expenses 
that his mind will not be constantly ha 
rassed lest his family expenditures may en- 
@oach upon public payments. 


In what is known as the ‘“‘hot-water treat- 
ment of sunstroke,’’ lay the patient on his 
back; ioosen the clothing, so as to encour- 
age a free flow of blood; expose the chest. 
especially over the region of the heart, and 
with a large cloth, towel or sponge, freely 
bathe the head, face, neck and chest with 
hot salt water—as hot as can be handled, 
continually adding more hot water, and ay 
plying it until the patient is soft. Use one 
tablespoonful of salt to every quart of hot 
water. Have the feet made bare and rubbed 
or slapped, and in extreme cases apply 
mustard poultices. Give internally, if 
temperate man, a tablespoonful of whisky 
in hot water; if soon after a meal, put 4 
tablespoonful of yellow mustard into glass 
of warm water, and have the patient drink 





it off, following up with more until he vom 
its freely. Ashe convalesces, give at th¢ 
first lime-water and milk (one-fourth lime 
water and three-fourths milk), afterward * 
| liquid iet untii the stomach is strong 
enough for solids. 
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“And you believed her! Ob! Lutie,how 


ke the trath, for if vou 
had not told her, how could she have known 
that you told me that you missed the train 


——————— —_— — 
THE OLD She looked shyly up at him. “I told him he shouldn't deceive you | 
<cmndigemes How could she make or mar the happ?- | so. could you!" 
BY Cc. J. ness of one sc noble, so masterful, so hand- “He wouldn't listen to me, and said it| “I know she « 
a = was fun to make love t» such a pretty girl 
crouching over the fire with wan cheek and whitened . h, Lutie! how can I find words to tell | as you, and that ft was well enough to flirt | 
te of the great love— with pretty girls even if they were so purposely?” 
and cad sunk eyes, on the embers fixed with a dull, The ionate words of love which were it could amount to nothing 


unseeing stare ; 
crouching over the fire, 


old, 
with the flickering flame on the letter torn trembles 


in her hold. 

outside the sleet beats fast and thick on the uncur- 
tained pane, 

The wind sobs round the lonely house, as it sweeps 
the snow-clad plain ; 

Inside, the ghosts of Joy, and hope, and fearless of 
household mirth 

rlit and whisper round the woman who sits beside the 
bearth. 

Yet the magic spell of the letter has sent her fancies 
back, 

Fiving fast past all the graves that mark the past’s 

; long track— 
Flying past change and sorrow, flying past wrong and 


ruth, 
Till the heart beats fast, and the pulses thrill, to the 


passionate glow of youth, 


Ah, duller still her life will show, harder the task- 
work seem, 

For that weak hour by fancy snatched for memory’s 
golden dream ! 

Put by the letter, let it share thy slow and sure de- 
cay: 

Patient and meek take up again the burden of the 
dav. 


the woman, white and 


> 


Pretty, but Poor 


BY C. I. K. 


\ E'VE got just the + teacher, 











cousin Tena, and she boards here. 

She ain’t flogged. me once, and 
achool’s been keeping two months. I like 
her awfully, and so will you, for Harry 
does, and says he never saw another such 
wretty girl, and he’s almost always with 
has when she ain’t to schwol, or if he ain't 
it’s not because he’s to blame.”’ 

The deliverer of this expressive, though 
not very srraininatical s , Willie Winter, 
ran ol! to have a romp with his dog, leaving 
his cousin Tena Trent, who had arrived at 
Cedarville only about three hours betore, 
and bis brother Harry, standing upon the 
broad piazza, upon the east side of his 
father’s tine residence. 

Tena looked at Harry, and for a moment 
she thought he was going to be guilty of the 
crime of being confused because of a child- 
ish speech, and made a note in her mental 
memoranda, that her cousin Harry did like 
the maid of the school-rooin, and for this 
reason She should not like her, in as much 
2 she intended that Harry should bow at 
the shrine of her beauty, exclusively. 

“Who is the wonder, and what is she 
like?” 

“Her name is Miss Lutie Bently, and— 
well for the rest [think you will have to 
wait until half past four this afternoon, 
when you will probably have the privilege, 
or ifthat taxes your patience, believe 
wae can draw a better word picture than 

can.”’ 

She did not care to have Willie’s opinion 
further than she already had it, and 80 con- 
cluded to wait, but when they met, she felt 
chagrined to find that the lady whom she 
had expected was rather pretty, but stiff 
and bashful, was in reality utiful, grace- 
= and fully as much at ease as her- 
RelT, 

She could not help seeing, nor being 
vexed, that, although she could not coin- 
plain of Harry’s manner toward her, he 
seemed more vivacious and anxious to 
please when Lutie was present. 

For the two weeks succeeding the advent 
of Tena intu the Winter family, Harry tried, 

rsistently, to obtain ap opportunity to see 
Lutie alone, but failed, every tete-a-lete be- 
ing nipped in the bud by his cousin, and at 
the endof that time business demanded 
that he go to the city,but he resolved to see, 
and talk to Lutie, without the unwelcome 
presence of a third party. 

Accordingly one evening he proclaimed 
his intention of starting early the next 
morning, before any of them would be 
astir, and bidding them all good-night, re- 
Ured eariy. 

The next morning he was up in good sea- 
fon, and taking the valise, whieh he had 
packed the night before, he noiselessly left 
the house, and walked slowly in the direc- 
tion of the depot. 

Arriving at the station, he found, as he 
expected, that the early train had been gone 
A ae a of an hour. 

nstead of returning home, he whiled 
away the time as best he could, until eight 
o'clock, when he started along a cool shady 
path expecting to intercept Lutie on her 
way to school. 

He had begun to think that he had made 
a fool of himself, and that the lady whom 
he 80 inuch wished to see, had taken some 
other route to the school-house, when he 
saw her coming toward him, looking so cool 
and pretty in her white muslin dress and 
broad-rimiined hat. ; 

She greeted hin with a bright sinile. 

“You were too late for the train, were 
you? | hope the delay will have no serious 
results,’’ 

“I hope not. I wissed the train pur- 
posely. 
Kuess why?” 

Lutie’s cheeks rivaled the hue of the 
rose, a8 he looked so earnestly at her, and 
drew her to a rustic seat, which had been 
constructed by the wayside. 

; Wanted to see you, to be 
4 once inore, 


alone with 
whict I have something to say, 

1 18 for vour ears alone, and, upon the 
manner in which vou receive it, hangs my 


v< 


lite’s happiness or misery.”’ 


| 


treinbling on his li 
~aaR came behind. 

“py 

y, cousin Harry! I supposed vou 

were many miles r= p AeA wer tw New 
York city, and bere I tind you and Miss 
Bently comfortably ensconced in the shade, 
—s merrily.” 

“I conclud not to by the ear] 
train.” pied: bd 


“Why didn’t you come back to break- 


were checked as there 


meat, shen? It is awfully dull without 
you.” 
“Thank you. Idid not wish to come 


—_ I ain going by the next train,’ he 
“Capital! Miss Bently let us walk down 
to the depot and see hiin off. Lucky I caine 
in this direction with my sketch book, 
wasn't it?’ 

Harry thought it was very unfortunate 
indeed, though he was not impolite enough 
to express his thoughts in words, however 
disappointed he might look. 

“Pray excuse me, duty 
another direction.” 

Lutie went in the direction of the school- 
house, while Harry, notkwithstanding his 
scheming, was forced to accept his cousin 
Tena’s companionship during the time 
which must elapse ere atrain going city- 
ward was due. 


calls me in 


just asuspicion of a frown upon his hand- 
some countenance, 

“Harry please don't look so disappointed. 
I will tell you mets that will tnake 


tion I did. 

“Forgive me, but I heard, without in- 
tending to, what vou were saying to Miss 
Bently as IT came up to you, and knew what 
would follow. 

“Knowing that your declaration 
make you both unhappy, I 
you. 

‘*Had you offered her your hand in mar- 
riage, she would have refused it, for she is 
already promised to Ebner Nicholls." 

“Tena! do you know this?” 

She was thoroughly frightened, his face 


would 
interrupted 


and the look of intense pain which came 
over his features, reproached her. 

“Know it! of course I do, 

“Had it been mere rumor T= should not 
have told yvou,and thus nar your happiness, 
I who would rather see you happy than be 
happy myself. 


was too much of a child to 
like you, and would 
tent.” 

“Call her child if you will, I belive her 
innocent and pure as one, I love her with 
all the passion of which iny nature is capa- 
ble. 


mate with 
have been 





great or small amount. 

“But if refusing ine would have caused 
one pang, I thank you for saving me from 
causing the pain.”’ 


had been 
much he 


and felt inclined to tell him she 
jesting, when, she knew how 
really cared. 

“But no, IT will not do it. IT hate her, and 
will yet win even his love from her,’’ she 
mused, a8 he bade her a hurried adieu, and 
took his place in one of the couches 
was to take him away froin the wotnan he 
loved, and the woinan who loved hiin. 

Lutie Bently had disinissed her pupils, 
and it had been some time sinee the last 
little urchin, who had lingered behind the 
others to get the last kiss,and have her sun- 
bonnet tied, had disappeared in the direc- 


ant school-room, her round rosy cheek rest- 
ing in her fair hand, a look of happiness 
and contentment upon her face. 


noblest, best of men had that morning al- 
most the same as told her that he 
her? 

Her happy reverie was interrupted by the 
appearance of Miss Trent. 

“It isso horribly dull at uncle's when 
coming to tind you. You don't look a bit 
lonesoine.”’ 

“Tam not often troubled with *lonesome- 
ness, if pleasant companions are scarce, 
pleasant thoughts are plenty. Shall we yo 
now ?”’ 

“Yes, let us get out of this close coop, as 
Harry would cal] it.”’ 

“In that you are mistaken, for it was not 
long ago that he remarked that it was a very 
pretty pleasant rooin.”’ 

“He said that to please vo 

“Harry is a sad flirt. 


he told me what he was saving to you as 
I came up, and imitated your earnest trust- 
ing look.”’ 

“Did he do that?" 





Miss Bently—Lutie can you not | 





“Yes he did, and suid he really believed 
you thought he inissed the train purposely, 
that he inight see you.” 

Poor Lutie, she felt as if the trees and 
bushes were all whirling around her, and 
| that the ground was slipping froui under 

her feet. 


The cause of her happiness of a few mo- 
ments ago, had been suddenly taken 
away 

Harry's words nothing 
he was only taking 

Suminoning p - ft hi iil, she was 


| able to appear uncone rned as her compan- 


ion talked gaily on. 


, 
more.”’ 
Lutie forced herself to make some trivial 
remark, though her face was of a death-lilee 
hue, and her livibs seemed incapable of 
supporting her, 80 weak had they be- 
come, 

But her torturer bad not finished. 

“What a grand old place uncle Winter's 
villais. Whata pity it should have no 
other mistress than uncle's sister Luia. I 
should like it ifthere was a bay window in 
that east wing, and Harry says it will be as 
I wish when I ain mistress here.”’ 

As they reached the hall Lutie escaped to 
her room, glad to be alone,that she might hide 
from curiouseyes her torn and bleedin 
heart, which was left after the shattering o 
her idol. e 

When summoned to tea, her first im- 
pulse was w send down word that she had 
a headache, and would not come down, but 





Harry seemed gloomy, and there was | 


you thankful that I wandered in the direc- 


had grown in an instant so deathly pale, | 


“Ifyou could have seen her when shes rt “angen . 
told me, she looked so ridiculously shy and © Of the fact she was ‘pretty, but poor. 
happy, you would have known that she | 
one | 
con- | 


“Look at ine and judge whether it isa | 


Tena alinost repented. what she had done, | 


which 


tion of home, but still she sat in the pleas- | 


Why should she not rejoice, when the | 


loved | 


Harry is away, that I could not forbear | 


“Really Lhadto laughthis morning when | 


reconsidering, she thought that her non-ap- 
wearance would only attract attention fn 
ver direction. 

She hastily made her toiletand descended 
tothe dining-room, where she seemed so 
gay and lively, that she almost forced Tena 
tu believe that she did not care. 

At the end of three weeks Harry return- 
ed, having tinished the business that called 
hiin away. 

He was pained to see that Lutie avoided 
him in every possible way, and attributed 





it to a fear, on her part, of a repetition of the | 


scene, which had been interrupted 
Tena on the inorning that he went away. 

A pienie had been planned forthe ensu- 
ing Saturday, and the party was to gotoa 
pretty island situated in the bay, about half 
a mile from the shore where stood Mr. Win- 
ter’s mansion. 

The morning dawned, bright and fair, 
and by nine o'clock bouts of allideseriptions, 
large and sinall, were on their way to the 
' island. : 

Harry was to row Lutie and Tena to the 
island, and Tena had adroitlhy minaged to 
have Ebner Nicholls, a silly brainless pop- 

'injay, accompany them, and caused Harry 
| to think it was at Lutie’s requesi. 

Attwelve lunch, was served, and after 
this pay — started in all directions, to 
tind the interesting points of the isiand. 

“Miss Bently wil 
| rock? ”’ 

It was Harry who asked the question, his 
voice low and pleading. 

Lutie hesitated, but then she thought 


She tossed her head slightly. 

“T promised Mr. Nicholls that I would 
accompany him to the Tower, and I see 
que anumberare going that way, so | 
think we will go now.”’ 

Harry turned sadly away, thinking 
that he would try to be satisfied if she 
| would only regard him as a friend; but she 
' fairly seemed to hate him. 

He did not see her again, until a black, 
threatening cloud in the west, drove all to 
where the boats were moored. 

He handed the ladies in without «a word 
and took his place at the var, Nicholls bear- 
ing him company. 

“hey were the last to leave the island. 

Before they had traversed one half the 
distance between the island and the tmain- 
land, the wind was blowing 4 pertect 
gale. 

‘*Lutie! be careful!”’ 

Harry’s warning had come too late, the 
| boat gave a fearful Jureh and Lutie was 

precipitated intothe water, which was al- 

ready lashed into foam 
wind. 


ed into the water. 

Lutie came to the surface some distance 
from the boat, but before he could reach 
her she sank the second time. 

He dove, and to his great joy he 
enabled to bring her to the surtace. 

He made the discovery he was nearer the 
island than the boat, theretore, with his 
precious, unconscious burden, he swan to- 
ward it. 

After reaching dry land, he used every 
means in his power to resuscitate the girl, 
to suve whom, he had risked his life, and 
was at last rewarded by the accomplishinent 
of his object. 

“What has happened ? 

“Oh, I know, I fell overboard, and you 
| have saved iny life. 
| “Why did you risk 
mine?” 

“Why should I not risk my lifeto save 
the woman whom I love best of all!" he 
said passionately. 

'  eSir! would you insult me, and at sucha 
tite as this?” 

“7 was not aware that the love of an hon- 
est, honorable mnan, could be considered an 
insult!’ 

“You are neither!” 

“Miss Bently!” 

Harry grew deathly 
lips. 

“Is ic honest love, when you have said of 
the object, ‘she is pretty Lut too poor to 
have wv attentions mean inore than 4 situ 
ple flirtation.’ 


was 


your life to save 


pale, even to his 


, “But l never said that of you,’ Harry 
mail. 

“TLutie, who bas been telling you su 
lies 7 

“To preventa repetition of this seen I 
will tell vou how | learned the tru s 
said. . 

She then told him what Tena had wid | 
her, 


by | 


you go to Chimney | 


“Eavesdroppers learn a good deal,’ he 
said. 

Hlarry then told Lutie what bad passed 
between himself and cousin, during the 
walk to the station. 

Mutual explanations set things straight, 
and an hour later,a boat was bronyiit 
alongside the island by inen who had see, 
the bonfire, which Harry had succeeded in 
kindling. 

Tena’s heart misgave her when she saw 
the happy countenances of Harry and 
Lutie, and knew that her plans had come to 
naught. 

Harry’seyves twinkled merrily as he in- 
troduced Lutie to her as his affianced 
bride. 

The next day Tena announced that she 
had received a letter trom her mother, 
who desired her to come home immedt- 
ately. 

She went, and Harry and Tutie, and in 
fact the whole Winter family, are as happy 
as inortals caine expect to become, 


> - a... -- 


His Courage. 





. BY A. P. THATCHER. 





S Elsie looked at them both from be- 
tween her half-closed white lids, she 
was deciding that although of the two 
ugh Raynor was the handsomer, he was 
also the more effeminate,and she never bad 
beenableto disassociate effeminncy of ay. 
eer with weakness and lack of 
oravery. 

He certainly was handsome as a man 
could wish to be, with a fair retined face, 
and bright honest blue eyes, that did one 
good to look into. 

He wore his blonde hair cut short, aud it 
was loosely curling, and his heavy mous 
tuache was drooping,and darker than his hair, 

A decidedly handsome tellow, about as 
tall as the average nan; but somehow Elsie 
could not separate tho two ideas, one trom 
another—that because Raynor was fuir and 
wentle he was not a hero, 

And because John Granville was #ix feet 
two, and modeled like a Hercules, and had 
the blackest hair, and eyes, and beard, she 
hud ever seen, Eisic argued tint all courage 
and bravery, and strength were his in fubl 
perfection, 

Kelsie herself was a proud, dainty, iio peri- 
ous little piece of femininity, who never in 
her life had displayed an atom of courage, 
and who therefore adored it in every one 
else—particularly in the sterner sex—and 
who had very particularily wondered if 
Hugh Raynor was a coward when sie saw 
and so greatly adimired his fair, blonde 
beauty. 

She sat back fn a rustic rocker now, the 
folds of her dress lying in white Lillows on 
the floor, her pretty hands tlirting with the 
fan, whose white feathar-cdye swayed in the 
suff sea breeze, her litthe dark head resting 
lazily against the back of her chiar, and her 
bright questioning face set full towards the 
two gentlomen who were talking to little 
May Barry. 

Suddenly Mr. Granville laughed, and 


' turned towards Elsie. 


by the rising | 


Before his companions could know his in- | 
tention he had thrown off his coat and leap- | 


“Do you agree with me, Miss Martin ? 
Little Jay here says IT am just too mean for 
anything, because T won't take her boating, 
and J say | ain just as wise as [can be.” 

Ile came across the large hotel parlor, al- 


'tnost like a demi-god in his strength and 


inagnificent physiaue—g inan on whom @ 
woman could depend, and surely, surely 
feel that her support was rest Ilsel!. 
Kisie siniled up in his handsome eyes, 
“Why shouldn't IT agree with vou, Mr. 
Granville? But Il do think, if I were you, 
I'd take May out im the yacht. She has 


| been coaxing to go for a week or so, and I 


don't think it would 
launched in the surt-beat. 
80, Mr. Raynor?” 

Kor Raynor had come sauntering in,easy, 
lazy, his blue eves shining, his fair face full 
of the admiration be could never repress 
when he saw Elsie Martin. 

“Whit is that, please, Miss Martin ?"’ 

“Would May be terrified it she ventured 


her to be 
vou think 


frigghiten 


Deo 


out to the yaeht in the surf-boat, do you 
think ?”’ 

Raynor suddenly looked grave. 

“] certainly think she would. The sen- 


sation is Extremely unpleasant even lo one 
quite well accustomned to the imetion., By 
all means, do not advise the child to yo.” 

Then Granville laughed as he sat down 
onthe piano-stool, and turned hinmself to- 
wards thei, 

“You'll never have the courage to win a 
wife, Din atraid, Hugh. The idea ofa little 
thing Jike jutmping the surf being allowed 
tostand in the wayof a child's enjoying 
herself foratalf div. Hugh, you're alto- 
gether loo sott-bearts ": id 

“If you choose to call it seo taynor 
said yood-humoredly. “Certainiv PF don't 
like to see a child frightened, and T know 
that older people than May have wished 
themselves out of the surf-boat before they 
reached at anchor.” 

Elsie opened her blueeyes in weil-feigned 
astonishiuernt. 

“Is it soaw ful 


ves, 


? Really IT wouldn't let 


miv little niece wo for all the world then,for 
[ am «a yreat coward Inyselt I despise 
cowardice in other people theotuph hmen 
| irt mariy 
He tlushed, and Grany e thre back his 
nis ne beCad al 
“i for 1. Miss lu ) Huy “a 
baby ust as s Tate . niess now, ,myv 
son, yYOUdon’t quite like to go out in the 


eurti-voat yoursell, 
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Elsie's ,~ wore curled the least bit as she 
looked at vnor. 

He colored nore deeply, but his answer 
was frank and honest. 

“J do not like to go out in the surf-boat, 
and from iny own experience, I judge your 
little niece will not like it as well as she 
thinks. It is a nerve-trying ordeal.” 

“I think—I hope Mav will not care. I 
will use my influence with you, Mr. Gran- 
ville, to take her. I should be sorry to have 
her grow up continually afraid of every 
little pleasure.’ 

Granville'’s eves gleamed. 

He had “got a rive” out of Raynor it 
ever anybody had, and for the first time in 
the three weeks of acquaintance at the 
Ocean House, he realized that he was one 
step ahead in the race between them for 
pretty little Kisie Martin's favor. 

W hile the little princess’ blue eyes show- 
ed decided contempt in thern as she flashed 
a look at the man she had feared from the 
first was not a hero. 

Then she bestowed her sweetest smile on 
Gran vilie. 

“Will you take her, please, the next time 
the boat goes tothe yacht? 

“May darling, you are going after all,and 
with Mr. Granville. 

“He ix not so mean after all, is he?” 

And Hugh Raynor knew he was out of 
favor with the impulsive little beauty. 

Two hor afterwards, little May crept up 
in her auntie’s room, and laid her pale face 
on the book Elsie was reading. 

“J don't ever want to go out in that awful 
boat again,’ she sobbed. 

“It went way, way up, and way, way 
down every minute, and T was so frighten- 
ed and dretful sick, auntie Elsie, and—and 

And the little frame quivered and shook 
with cruel] som, 

“Mr. Granville, he just laughed, and 
laughed, and told me to be still, and I 
couldn't be still at all; and his eves looked 
awfully cross to ine, auntie,and Tim so glad 
I'in home.” 

And somehow, as Elsie took the little 
thing in her arins and hushed her, she won- 
dered was it bravery in John Granville to 
drag a little child, in its ignorance, toa 
place where its fears overcame it, and then 
to be cross and matter of fact with it? 

And somehow, she also wondered, would 
Hugh Raynor have sent the little one home 
Insuch disinay ? 

Not that John Granville would not have 
been politic and wary for Elsie’s own sake, 
but because the instincts of his nature 
showed themselves, 

7. * * + a 


Almost midnight of a summer night, 
when the damp terrible fog hung thick over 
land and sea, and the passengers on board 
tho steamer ‘Narragansett’ were terrified 
from their sleep into an awakening, whose 
horror exceeded their wildest imagination 
to learn that the “Stonington” had run into 
them, and that they were not only in dan- 
wer of going down, but of being burned or 
roasted alive. 

Elsie Martin had just retired to her state- 
room after aimerry little rowp with May, 
and a pleasant promenade with John Gran- 
ville—a chance meeting in the grand saloon 
of the “Narragansett,” equally to their de- 
light and satisiaction—when the shriek of 
alarin, the clangor of  fog-whistles, the 
hurrying to and fro of the boat hands, 
frightened her, and she rushed out of her 
atate-rooin—one of dozens, scores of white- 
faced pallid-lipped women, who had come 
mo awtully face to face with a terrible 
death. 

She stood stone still, her lovely face paler 
than ever it would be when friends took 
their last look—it ever that threatening 
death yielded her upto them—her hands 
clasped in horror and bewilderment, while 


a tongue of flame hissed ne her, followed | 


by a total, sudden, appalling darkness and 
the cold rush of the cruel water around 
her. 

And then there was a panic-stricken rush 
for the boats, where maddened men struck 
one another down, and women trampled on 
women, and children shrieked and clung 
to despairing, distracted mothers. 

What should she do? what could she 
do? 

Little May asleep—all innocent of the 
awful peril, and the boat) burning, sink- 


~~ 

treat Heaven! what should she do? 
And the blessed thought of John Gran- 

ville caine like a blessing to her—John 

Granville who had looked in her eves not 

an hour before, and held her hand in such 

a warin, friendly clasp at their good night 


ing. 
re om if a fate that was not to be thwart- 
ed was in it, at that instant when fear and 
dread were inost) riotous, John Granville 
rushed past her—tall, strong, a very tower 
of satety he seomed—only he did not see 
her. 


How could he have seen her with only | 


the light from the flames to tell him ? 

She called him in piercing tones— 

“Mr. Granville! Mr. Granville! for 
Heaven's sake, come back and save May 
and ine!" 

He dashed on, never pausing, but turn- 
ing his handsome face, white as Elsie's 
own. 

Their eves met, and she knew he had 
abandoned her to the death that awaited. 


With a little dazed prayer, Elsie turned | 


back t the state-room, and mechanically 
looked at the child yet sleeping. 

“Shall lawaken her?’ she thought, as 
she felt the ln: breath of the flames fan her 
cheek, and the cold rush of the waters 
about her limbs. 

Then a voice high as a buygle-call, loud, 
clear, resolute as fate itseif— 

“Stand back there, you accursed cow- 

! 


THE SATURDAY 


| “Save the women and children first. 
“Not a nan ts in that beat whilea 
| woman or a child remains unsaved! 

| “Baek ! or by the Heaven above I'll puta 
| bullet through the first coward that takes to 
| the boat !’’ : 
And in that weird dancing red light, El- 
| sie saw Hugh Raynor, pistol in hand, fight- 


ing back the madmen who would have | 


stamped over women’s bodies and mogers 
on children’s delicate necks, to have 
swamped the lifeboats the “Stonington 
had sent out. . 

Elsie Martin's heart almost ceased to 
beat in that one second her eyes met Ray- 
nor &, 

Then he sprang forward, while other 
heroes, led by his own bold stand, were do- 
ing noble duty. : 

“Come at once, for Heaven sake! I will 
save you!” 

She clung pitifully to him. 

**May—in there!" 

He dashed open the door, and picked up 





seized Elsie by the arin. 

“I will save you—Heaven willing! Come 
| —this way!" 

And by sheer force he half dragged, half 
carried his precious burden through smoke 
and darkness, and rising waters, and got 
them into the lifeboat. 

. * e a > * 


An hour later he looked up into Elsie's 
white face, as she bent over him, lying ona 
rude bed, weak and exhausted. 

“Tell me, you don’t think I ama coward, 
Miss Martin’? ”’ 

And with the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, Elsie kissed his hurt, bleeding 
hands. 

“You are! the noblest, bravest man 
Heaven ever let live.” 

And not long afterwards she told him 
that he was the dearest in the world to her; 
and when John Granville heard of her mar- 
riage to Hugh Raynor he knew that Elsie 
had found her hero. 

——_— - >. 


The Widow's Plot. 


BY LEAH NOREIS, 








ininor tone to which he had accustom. 

ed himself until he had almost forgot- 
ten that he had any other, “I’m not 
very well, I never am very well,you know, 
Sister Sarah. In fact, I never expect to be 
very well.” 

Sister Sarah, a plump, cheerful little 
widow, with bright brown hair, eves to 
mateh,and a dimple in @ither cheek, looked 
bewildered. 

“Tin very sorry,” said she. 

“All this is quite new to me, Brother 
Matthew. 

“T had alwavs supposed that you were in 
the enjovinent of excellent health.’ 

Mr. Murray shook his head in a pensive, 
oscillatory way, which was very impres- 
sive. 

“Is it anvthing chronic?” 
Hayward, which was the name by which 
the world in gereral knew Sister Sarah. 

“Ht'sa yveneral giving way of the whole 
avstem, said the invalid. 

“Dr. Dilimann says he never saw so pecu- 
liar and unprecedented a case.” 

“But,” meekly interposed Mrs. Murray, 
who was a pretty voung woman, many 
years her husband's junior, **Doetor Mon- 
roe says that people inay, to a great de- 


\in said Mr. Murray,in the lugubrious, 
a 


seein to me that Matthew is disposed to 
take a gloomy view of his troubles, because 
” 





“My dear Ethel, vou know nothing about 
; it,’ said her husband, with an energy, 
| which, considering the low ebb of his phy- 
sical forces, Seemed almost supernatural— 
“nothing atallaboutit! And Monroe, al- 
though IT do not deny that he is a good phiy- 
sician, is too apt to advance startling theo- 
ries. 

“It's the fault of voung practioners.”’ 

“But what is voir complaint, Matthew ?” 
said puzzled Mrs. Hlayward. 

“Tt's the heart, they tell me,’ 
Murray, sighing: 
of the systein, vou know. 

“And the circulation of the blood seens 


said’ Mr. 


ed generally! 





her round 
ing. 

“This is very bad—very bad, indeed!” 
| “TL inay live tora vear,”’ said Mr. Murray, 
| closing hiseyes and = teeling instinctively 
| for the camphor bottle, “or Tmay be suai 
| noned to a brighter and better world ina 
month. 

“Or,”’—with visible enjovinent of the 
sensation he was producing—"T tay drop 
, down at your feet this next minute.” 

Mrs. Murray's pretty little rosebud ofa 
faae became full of troubled uncertainty. 

“Mathew,” said she, “I wish vou would 
not talk in that way.” . 

“My dear Ethel,how ean T help it?" said 
Mr. Murray. 

“Tau under a doom, and life seems re- 
ceding from me.” 

“But vou must not let it recede."’ 

“Ethel,” spoke the husband, “this is at 
once irreverent and crue, ! 

“Pray do not rack ny nerves with any 


Visage gradually fengthen- 


further discussion: and, Ethe]—— 
“Well, dear seaiel kthel, with tears n 
her eves. 
“What bas 4 il Ook prepared for the 


evening men 


“Of course, I have no appetite—none 
whatever; but if there should be any trifles 


which might tempt me—«’’ 


the child, ber bare limbs all white and | 
dainty, ber golden bair floating, and then | 


asked Mrs. | 


gree, control their ailments; and it does | 


“the great head-centre 


defective, and altogether things are derang- | 


“Oh dear, dear!’ said) Mrs. Hayward, | 


EVENING POST. 


| «Broiled quails, on toast, my dear,” said 
' Ethel. 

| «I thought as Sister Sarah bad just arriv- 
' ed from a journey, she might want some- 
thing more substantial than a cup ot 
} tea.” 

But the invalid shook his head. , 

“I couldn't touch a morsel of quail, said 
he. 

“Sweetbreads, dear ?" 
| “Don’t mention them !"" with a gesture of 

disgust. 

"on nd cream buscuitsa, with hone in the 
comb, and a little quince marmalade!" ad- 
ded Mrs. Murray, her wistful eyes fixed on 
her husband's face. . 

“All ot them would be rank poison to & 
person of my precarious digestive powers, 
said Mr. Murray. 
| “Itis very strange, Ethel, that that cook 
of yours displays so little discrimina- 
tion.” 

“Couldn't 1 order something to be cooked 
for you, Matthew?” said the young wile, 
meekly. 

“I'm sure,’ said Mr. Murray, ‘no one 
could ever comprehend how i:mpossible it 
| isto make a woman understand that the 
appetite necds to be surprised. 
| “The idea of asking me to dictate my own 
supper.’ : 

“But vou see, dear we don’t know.’ 

“Some people never know," said Mr. 
Murray, petulantly. ; 

“Well, tell your woman if she can stew a 
few oysters to a turn, and make me a cup of 
black coffee, with a little dry toast, and just 
achip of broiled haim, and an ees or 80, 
fried, I might possibly find myself able to 
eat a little.”’ 

So Mr. Murray’s supper went up to hiin, 
and came down a begyarly array of empty 
plates, 

‘Poor dear,” said his wife, ‘‘he has such 
an appetite for an invalid.” 

“It's my honest belief, ma’am, and Mrs, 
Havward's,” said the cook, ‘tas master ain't 
agrain sicker than you and I be. It’s all 
his notions.” 

“Jane,” said Mrs. Murray, ‘you must 
not talk so.” 

But when the eook had retired, Mrs. 
Hayward cried out— 

“Ethel, the woman is right.” 

“Eh?” 

“Hoe isn’t sick!” 
ward, 

“But Doctor Dilmann asserts that he 


declared Mrs. Hay- 


is. 
“Ah, but you see, Doctor Dilinann visits 
himevery day, at three dollars a visit,” 
said Mrs. Hayward. “What does Doctor 
Munroe say ?” 

“Doctors will disagree sometimes,’’ ac- 
knowledged poor Miss Murray, who had 
been blown about by the diversand sundry 
winds of differing arguinent that she scarce- 
ly knew what to believe. 

“It's a mere matter of habit,’ said Mrs. 
Hayward. 

“If] wasto count my pulse, and num- 
ber my heart-beats, I could frighten my- 
self out of the world in about six months.” 

“You really don't believe, Sarah——” 

“T know L could cure hit,’ said the 
| widow. 

} ‘But you 





never studied medicine, 


| dear? 

| “Not exactly the pharmacopoeia,’ 
| 

{ 

| 


* said 
Mrs. Hayward shrewdly: “but Iam the 
seventh daughter of a seventh daughier, 
vou remetmber, Ethel, and I know a thing 
ortwoif I can't write ‘M.D.’ after my 
TAIne, ’ e 

“If vou'll give the case into my hands 


“Well,” said Mr. Murray, “IT will; so go 
on and do your worst—or best.” 

So the pleasant autumnal weeks went by, 
| and Mr. Murray took evident satisfaction in 
| growing feebler with every day. 

“How do you feel this evening, Mat- 

; thew?” said his sister, tiptoeing into the 

darkened room, where Dr. Diltnann had 

loaded the litthe table with pills and po- 

tions, and! systematically shut out every 

| breath of fresh outer air as if it were poi- 
Sot. 


“Poorly,” said) Mr. Murry, “poorly! 
| These little catching obstructions in the re- 
gions of the epigastrium are——”"’ 

Perhaps you've eaten too much dinner?” 

suggested Mrs. Hayward. 

* Poo mnuch dinner indeed!” 

| Murray. 

“IT, that have ouly the appetite of a  spar- 

, row?) Where is Ethel?" he added fret- 
fully. 

“ft seems to me asif T never say any- 

| thing of Ethel now.” " . 

“She has yone out for alittle drive with 
| Doctor Munroe,’ said the widow. 

“Eh? said Mr. Murray. “She was sit- 
ting with Doctor Dilmann last night, 
wasn't she?" 

“Well—vyes—I——"" 

“And they were visiting the Egyptian 

Obelisk together the dav before?’ 

—— of the party, said Mrs. Hay- 

ward, 


echoed Mr. 


“Tthink she may as well go off with 


Doctor Munroe altogether,” said the invalid 
petulantiy. 

“Oh, do vou really think seo Matthew?" 
cried Mrs. Havward. 

“It willbe sucha relief! to all parties if 
we can be quite sure that that is your real 
opinion!’ ; 

“Eh?” again uttered the invalid. 

“Because,” added Mrs. Hayward, “vou 

| have warned us vourself that you have but 


alew weeks to live; and Ethel is. stil] 
young and attractive, and Doctor Munroe's 
practice is) inproving, So he proposed 

sterday and was accepted, and vour Sy i 


pp iv Sulit il 
“What!” cried Mr. Murray, jumping up 
with an energy that sent the medicine 


phials and glasses tinkling i ire 
EMy wite glas 1g in all directions. 











“Almost your widow, Matthew,” i. 
polated Mrs. Hayward, theatrically. Inter. 

“Planning already for «a second iNarringy 
ae a Tl thwart thelr 6 

“But I'll thw r fine arran ments,” 
he cried. ati 

“Send for awry ang at once, 

“Ask him w ® means by kee 
on this 4 so ‘ ° Ping me 

“Does e me for anold womay 
a sick girl? Por 

“I'il let him krow that Iam not to be 
trifled with. 

“Doctor Munroe indeed!” 

Apparently that night was the ty 

int of Mr. Murray's disease, whatever the 

atter night be. 

He improved with a rapidity which 
well-n marvellous—be tlung his 
to the dogs, and assuined the daily cares of 
business once more. 

But he was resolutely frigid to hig 
wile. 

‘Dear Matthew," said Ethel to him one 
day, ‘do, please,tell ine how I have offend. 
ed you?” 

“Woman,” he said, “you have been as 
false as you are fuir.”’ 

“Matthew !"” 

“And engaged yourself to Doctor Mun. 
roe.” 

““Never!"’ cried Mis. Murray. 

“Sarah said so,’’ asserted the husband. 

“She never could have told such an out. 

us falsehood,’’ said Mrs. Murray, 
bursting into tears, 

“I never did,”’ said the widow. 

“I said that Doctor Monroe had pro. 
posed. 

“But I might have neglected to add that 
it wus to me he proposed, not to Etbel. 

“And we are to be married in the 
spring.’’ 

Mr. Murray's pale despairing face grew 
bright as a May morning—he flung wide 
open his arms. 

““My own true wife!”’ cried he. 

And the next inoment Ethel was laugh- 
ing and crying on his breast. 
|}, But it passed for a slight misunderstand-: 


Ing. | 
Nobod ever told him that the widow 
Hayward had planned the little ruse which 
had so effectually aroused him from his 
growing delusion. 
ee 


THE EYE OF THE BLIND.—John Metcalf 
was a native of the West Riding of York- 
| shire, England, born in the year 1717, oniy 
| «a few miles fromm Harrowgate. He lost his 
| sight trom the effect of the tmeasles, when 
| four years old, and very shortly be- 
| 








came totally blind—utterly unconscious 
of light! His first efforts towards sustain- 
| ing himself were made upon the violin. 
Hie became an expert performer on the in- 
| struiment when a mere boy, and for many 
years attended «as a musician at the 
*“Queen’s Head,” in High Harrowgate. At 
the age of five-and-twenty he had saved 
money enough with which tv purchasea 
wheeled carriage and ho Or the con- 
veying of people to and from places of pu- 
lic ammsement. A few years later he suld 
his horses, and enlisted as a musician in 
Colonel Thornton's Volunteers, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Falkirk. He 
was soon released, however, and returned 
to Knaresborough, where he was born, and 
commenced the business of a common car- 
_rier between that town and York, a dis 
| tance of sixteen miles; and while thus en- 
| gaged he served as guide at night through 
_ Intricate passes, or when the tracks were 
| covered with snow. As might be expected, 
strangers olten hesitated about placing 
, themselves under the guidance ofa inan 80 
| utterly blind that even the glare of the sun- 
light upon the snow was not perceptible w 
| him; but he never failed them. Over the 
| trackless waste he would conduct the tra- 
veler, where, as far as the eye could reach, 
only a sheet of unbroken or unmarked 
snow lay upon the earth, and he never 
went wrong, never hesitated. But, more 
than this; when at the age of forty,he could 
follow the chase as well and as keenly a 
the rest. He had his own hounds and _ bis 
own horses, and he could follow those 
hounds as surely as the keenest-sighted 
man inthe county. Later in life, but in 
his prime, he was engaged in a_ business 
which it would seem im ible thata 
blind man could follow. But, incredible 
as it may appear, it was nevertheless %- 
| The business was that of projecting a 
contracting for the making of “high roads; 
building bridges and houses, and otber 
works of like character. John Metcalf 
was ou a visit to his native place in the 
year 1788, being then seventy-one years of 
_age—healthy, rugged, and strong. He 
come from’ Hudderstield, in Yorkshire, 
| where he had just finished the building of 
_a piece of road, and the construction of 4 
splendid bridge. 
RE ee ee 
LITTLE SPATS. —Life is made up of trifles 
Its details are the sui total and regulators 
of human existence. Yet men and women 
persist in making themselves miserable by 
neglecting these details. How often does 
one hear of what are known as «little 
spats." These do more inischief, wreck 
incre homes, and lead to more divorees 
than graver conflicts. Indeed, the lat 
ure always preceded by “little spal* 
between man and wile. ‘They # 
drops that wear away the re 
stone of happiness, and should 3 
avoided as much as possible. 1 he pf 
ing “take care of the little things ™ 








p 
the big things will take care vu! = 
rel; Ves is true. M. rad 

—_——-- <—— aw 
A NEW departure in the treatment of chron 


eases has been made, Send to STARKEY & PAbs® 
| 1109 Girard Street, for their Treaties on Compe 
Oxygen, and leero silabout is, Malied free 
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‘WAR on THE wash-sorwer. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
iT HAS DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


And the “POST” 


now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and nee . oP aeteeenpe | 


It is as n to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 


The Frank Siddalis Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gare 


ments and the coarser clothing of the laboring-classes. 
of ordinary om aT is all that is necessa 


its used one time CTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. 





It is a cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 
to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist om 



















THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. 

A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- 
rections which are so easy that a child could understand them. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 
A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 
HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. . 
A sensible person will not get mad when new and improved 
are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
attention has been directed to better methods. 








my~ And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. -wc 
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Make your Promises VERY PLAIN, 
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er the Soap will NOT be sent. 
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JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL, THE 
FURNITURE AND WALL-PAPER! 


DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 
sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 
SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 


how quickly it may remove dirt. 








HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


1st.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 
2d.—Say in her letter she saw the or in the a OS T” 
34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 


Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 
friends. Let each family who want the Soap send for t lves, 


Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be in a neat iron box, so as 
to make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
put on. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores, 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 








THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 











EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


‘The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers, 
A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 
Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be lukewarm \nd consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 


even a large wash. Be sure to try the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd it may oeem. 


A wash-boiler standing unused several 


days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap, 





$ the clothes insidv out so as to 

rw will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. 
a little clean water. 

add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. 





TRST.—Di rticles to be washed in the tub of water. 
lighily nyt hs pe Oviled eg Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for tron- 
and lay itn the bottom of the tub under the water, and 80 on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 

iO fed up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do ils work. 
NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
et at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 





Draw it out on the washboard and rnb on the 


If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 


All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 


NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 


follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more Soap,) 
-_ oon ane ys dirty suds are got a Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do thia, 
NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use moneetty any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 


i iece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. e , 
aoa tiean ane hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single puce, no matter how suiled any 


wring them a 
of the pieces may be. 


ut the clothes throuyvh this soapy blne-water, 





Always make the blue-water soapy, and the less blueing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
gmell as sweet as new, and will iron the easier, and will dry as white and sweet indoors as out in the air, and the clothes will look 


whiter the oftener they are washed this way. 


Afterward wash the colored pieces and colored flannels the same way as the other preces. 


pa@y~ The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 


ée @ wonderful improvement, and also makes the yreces tron m uch easier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 


No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dur Young Folks. 


FOOLISH CHUCK. 





BY PIPKIN. 





ERTAINLY the ducks did look very 


comfortable when they swam aboat in 


their little lake. 
here is no denving that. 

A duck swimming has « plump,contented 
appearance, an air of easy satinfaction, asif it 
desires nothing beyond what it has and 
in. 


But are ducks the only happy creatures ? 


Look at a bird taking its flight from the top | 
of atree into the very eky over our heads; | 


or see jteven aliziting on the earth and 
hopping about with quaint and airy grace, 
— then wateh the ridiculous waddling«fa 
duck on dry grouud or its lumbering, 
blundering attempts at using its wings, and 
then tell me whether there is anv reason 
why abird should envy a duck,and become 
discontented with its bot, 

Yet such was the case, and notonly one 
bird but a whole family of birds was ren- 
dered iniserable, because they saw a num- 
ber of ducks every day switiining about in 
the water, and they knew that they could 
not do it themselves. 


And vet they were charming little tinches | 


that could thy, and bop, and #ing, while the 
ducks they envied could only switn, and 
waddle, and quack. 

I believe mveelf that envy is almost 
always evtremely foolish as well as wrony, 
and that generally we are most discon- 
tented when we have loast reason to be 
am. 


Tamnsure that was the case with these 
finches, named Mr. and Mrs. Fineh, and 
three little ones, Chirp, and Chirrap, and 
Chuck; and toiake the story short, all 


these birds actually (ound theinsel ves inade 
so uncomiuonly uaeomfortable by the sight 
that they used to watch the ducks swiin- 
ming aboutin the pond, till tuey flapped 


their wingsin iinpotent wrath, and soleumne | 


ly declared they could bear it no longer. 

So Chirp and Chirrap and 
their pretty little feathery 
saving Sadly to each other, “What shall we 
do? what is the use of anything if we can’t 
awiin?” 

“Ttis all nonsense,” erled Chuck sudden- 
ly,who had «a strony will of bisown,and was 
very conceited, 

“T don't believe a word of it. 

“Of course we could awitin if we tried. 
It's sheer timidity and nothing else prevents 
us—It is just the want ol 
those absurd = Jittle 
Doyou believe they can do anything we 
cant? 

“Can they tly Cin they hop? 
they can neither tly nor hop, why 
they beable toswiini? 

“At least, what To mean is, 


and if 
should 


why should 


not wa be able toswitn whocan ty and hop. 


if they are who can't. 

“And now you do know,” Chuec contin- 
ned, “what T propose is that we speak to fa- 
therandinether, and as soon as we have 
watched those selfish ducks, who go sailing 
about over the pond asif it belonged to them 
—as goon, Leavy, as we have watehed thei 
waddle up in that ridienlous way of theirs 
to their nest amon the reeds and grasses— 
I propose that we yo ag i faruily, take pos- 
session of the place, and swinn.” 


Chirpand Chirrup hopped up and down | 


in the greatest excitement, and were quite 
earried away by tliis. 

They jumped about in the utmost glee, 
and sang out “Switn swim,” with theireclear 
shrill voung voices, and then they all three 
flew up to the tree where their parents were 
witting very bappily, Mr. Fineh singing 
loudly, and Mis, Fineh attending to his 
gong With much admiration and pleasure, 

They looked affectionately at their exeited 
brood, but when the three voung ones be- 

an to chirp all together, Mes. Pinel shook 
yer bead, and wave them ecloarly to under- 
atand that they must keep quiet till their fa- 
ther had tinisted lis sony. 

This over, they all burst out telling about 
Chuck's grand project, to which their par- 
ents listened with both attention and = ap- 
probation. 

“Tt really never struek mein 
betore,”” Mr. bineh remarked, 
head on one side with an 
“Or course we can swiin.”’ 

He said this with so much 
his wile quite belleved it. 

“OF course we can,’ saidshe proudly. 

“And why shouldn't we,’ cried the little 
finches as fast as possible one after the 
other. 

“Its all the dueks’ fault, vou see,’ Mr, 
Fineh said; “they sailaboutas if nobody 
could swiin but themselves, ull one quite 
believes it.” 

“Just ancy their feelings when they tind 
us doing it! eriod Chuek ; Which all 
the ftloches lausbed till feathers 
Bhook. 

Then Mrs. Fineh said, “Tet us go and fly 
about near the pond and perch among the 
leaves of the Willows there so a8 not to show 
ourselyes loo plainly, lest the ducks should 
guess our intentions, and do something to 
thwart thei.’ 

Without further loss of time the birds flew 
off, full of ywreat expcctations, to the pond, 


that light 
putting his 
air of wisdom. 


tnat 


decision 


con 
their 


and fluttered about among the branches of 
the trees that overlune it. 

The oldest o fucks was quite a patri- 
@reli aio Clie thers, and wit sore of 
hissonsand dauyhters and grandchildren 
Swath alinout in Liat easy itather tfal Was seo 
irritating to the finches 

“Why, anybody can see that anybody 


could dv it,’’ whispered Chuck, al:inost cry- 
ing with mixed feelings; ‘and as for ua, 
whe ean bop and fly-——"’ 


“Look at a ow, 
| the patriarch duck to his tamily,as he swan 
“about among them. 


Chuck put | 
heads together, | 


| Beware—you will be drowned 


habit—look at) 
stragicling ducklings. | 
, but trembling a little, 





There was no octasion for him to finish 
his speech, the very manner iu which he 
stopped abruptly ex evervthing. 

little finches, ’’ 


aaid 


“It in very pleasantto see how’ every 
creature tulfils the purpose for which it is 
made, and while doing so is at once iovely 
and happy. 

“What sight can be prettier for us than to 
behold those sweet birds fluttering and ftly- 


ing about? while t© them,” he added, with 

| a modest 
' fence rendered very 
glide alongon the surface of the water, 


de, which his vears and exper- 
becoming, “we, as we 


present a inost pleasing spectacle. 


“Now if weattempted to fly or they to. 
‘ | constitution cannotbe said to. have ever 


awiin, each party would at once become 
ridiculous in the eyes of the other, besides 
putting itself into great danger."’ A 

“Yes, dvar grandfather,”’ replied the duti- 
ful ducklings; “and now do you think you 
will jike to repose a little among the reeds 
and grasses and pick up worms and 


slugs ?"’ 
y ie ducks one by one touched the shore 


with a great deal of splashing and fluttering | 
and then waddled up a little way above the | 


pond, and turning round 80 as to have a 
good view of it, amused themselves by 
catching insects, the patriarchal duck lying 


with his chest flaton the grass, as he was | 


M 


fond of doing,and sticking his claws up be- 
tween his wings and his back, while his 


' plumage, owing to his great age and respec- 


tability, assumed the appearance more of 
bard round knobsthan of tufts of teath- 
ers. 


Now wasthe moment for the finches; a 


thrill went through the whole family, as 
if they had been one bird; they all felt | 
that now was the moment—now or | 
never. 

Accordingly they fluttered down with | 
| great rapidity, intending to alight in the 


water; but at the last moment some instinct, 


perched on some 
loose twigs and bits of sedge that lay on the 
water so close to the grasses on the bank, 
that they had got entangled among them 
and were alinost part of that bank,although 
the weight of the birds nearly disengaged 
them, and caused them to float out on the 
water, 

Then the patriarchal duck stretched out 
his long neck, opened his big beak, and 


quacked loudly— 


‘Beware, my dear friends, quack! quack! 
in another 
minute if you don’t take care,’ He got more 
and more excited, as he saw how the dan- 
ger increased, 

“Excuse me,” replied Mr. Finen politely, 
“we are going to 
swim.”’ 

“You can't swim,’ shouted the patriarchal 
duck, almost beside himself; 


be nothing, nothing at all, without your 
plump little forms fluttering about, and 


toe melodious voices sounding over our 


reads; but swimn—no, that is what vou 
can't do. 


. ' 
“Pray don't let me see a lovely and pree- 


ious family commit suicide before my very 
eyes!" . F 

Mrs. Finch and Chirrup plumed thein- 
selves with evident pleasure at his compli- 
minents; Mr. Finch looked doubtful) and 


rather unhappy; bat Chirp eried out pert- 
lv, “Chuck says we can.” 
“And who is Chuck,” cried the patri- 


archal duck with profound contempt, ‘that 
his word shall be put above mine ? 
“Who is Chuck?" he repeated, shouting 
more than speaking, ‘“juack ! quack !”’ 
Now, they none of them, least of all 
Chirp, though she had spoken up so saucily 


liked to say who Chuck was, for Chuck had | 


never looked sinaller,or more insignitieant, 
or more like a newly-tledged bird than he 
did at that moment,with his tail so extreme- 
ly short, after the manner of birdlings: and 
the idea of setting his word against that of 
this big, old, experienced, knobby, patri- 
arch of a drake, they every one of them 
felt would be absurd, so the whole family 
rather crowded before Cluck, and tried too 
conceal hit from the ducks, 

Chuck, however, had no notion of being 
concealed, 

Hle was not a bit ashamed of bitmself. 

He turned his back on everybody, stuck 
up his ridiculous little tailin the air, and 
stooped towards the = water, prepared — to 
plunge into it, when he was suddenly ar- 
rested by perceiving beneath him in the 
ee or asinall pert impudent bird, who was 
ooking up at bit, and in another moment, 
hesaw was mimicking his every 
tion. ; 

Conceited creatures are generally very 
sensitive to ridicule and quick of temper, 
and Chuck was no exception to the 
rule. 

Not to mince matters, I must confess that 
he flew into a passion, 

He pecked Violentivy at the small bird, 
whein return pecked violently at him, and 
then losing his head, as the phrase is, com- 
pletely, he plunged down into the water, 
esger to revenge himself on the imperti- 
nent mimic. 

Poor little Chuck, he had 


1hlo- 


not the least 


| idea that toe other bird was himself, that it 


was tnerely the reflection of his own little 
pert self in the water. 

W hat a cominotion there was when Chuck 
disappeared, and when all the finches turn- 
ed eagerly round, and could hardly believe 
in their terror and « W hat the 
Splash ineant; and then when at some dis- 
tance froin the shore the poor, pretty, littl 
half-drowned, draggied creature 2 
the surface, and floated 


mifusion 


’ 
arose to 
helplessly about, 


Mr. Finch flung himself forward and made | 


desperate attempts to swiin, which of course 
were utter failures; and no doubt he would 





! “vou are | 
sweet little birds, and the landscape would | 





| was blotted out, and that I 





have been drowned, if an active young duck | 


had not waddied to the rescue and brought 
him safely to shore. 

aed “thelr iriareh or bets 
rected by t two 
by this time de to Chuok’s assist- 
ance. 

It was not an easy matter to land him, as 
he could do nothing bimself. and when at 


last he lay wet and stil ansong the Songer’ 
ducks be 4 finches alike believed that he 


was dead. 

Gradually be came back to life, restored 
by the wise and skilfal treatrhent pursued 
by the orders of the patriarchal duck; but 
he was never the sume Chuck 

For months he was a poor, nervou 
little creature, and I have heard h 


quite recovered the shock. 
But I doubt if he 
or that even those who loved hitn 


this himself, 
best re- 


| gretted it, for woat does a little nervous- 


ness or delicacy of health matter, if the 
bring with thein sweet temper and hum 
nr 


y. 
“Chuck had received a lesson he never 
forgot. He was contented, amiable, and 
meek ever after. 

- _—— 6 —--- —_ 


MY PARTNER. 





BY ANNABEL GRAY. 





Y vame is Einil Niklas. 

I went to England from Austria some 
ten years ago. 

sefore Y left ny home I was betrothed to 
a young lady named Bertha Ripka. 

Her brother, Theodore Ripka, caine with 
me to London. 

He was a good fellow,and is still iny clos- 


| est friend. 


But though I adored Bertha,and thought 
of nothin Tut the time when I should re- 


| turn to bring her to the land of my adoption 
I suppose it must have been, prevented this | 
| and instead of it they 


where we should live out our lives together 


| —I and my well-beloved—she was not what 
| | thought her. 


One day Theodore Ripka came to me, witb 
a letter in his hand. 

His face was pale; he looked at me with 
a strange expression. 

“How shall I tell you, Emil?’’ he said. 
‘Bertha, whom I know you love 80 well, 
has been false to you. 

“She has married the rich retired mer- 
chant, Klauber.”’ . 

From that day I hated women,and believ- 
ed them all to be false and vile. 

Hlow lcameto attend the masquerade 
ballof the Madrigal Club I uarcely 
know. 

My friend John Sinith gave me a ticket,to 
be sure, but I have had numbers of tickets 
whieh I have not used. 

I think that it was because it was a 
querade that 1 went. 

It was a splendid ball; the costumes were 
gorgeous, the music exquisite, and I loveto 


mas- 


,; dance. 


A great deal of my old feeling returned 
as I glided through the waltzes or dashed 


| through the galops. 


I had chosen for my partner a beantiful 
figuré in adomuno of white silk and a white 
silk mask. 

As the sleeves fell back fromher arms I 
saw that all her bracelets were chains of 
pearls, and pearl drops shone in the ears, 
whose pink tips were just visible. 

I had taken the liberty possible at a mas- 
querade, and had asked her to dance with- 
out any introduction. 

My partner danced beautifully—exactly 
as my little betrothed, Bertha Ripka, used 
to dance. 

Her voice seeined to me to he like hers. 
A strange spell fell upon me, 

At last | began to faney that all the past 
was again in 
Austria, and that Bertha Ripka was my 
betrothed, and we were at the great ball I 
80 well remembered. 

“T do not know your name. 
you Bertha?” I asked. 

My partner laughed. 

“My name is really Bertha,’’ said she. 

“T knew it—l knew it!’ I cried. 

I held her more firmly. 

Her little chin rested on my shoulder. 

She was lighter than a fairy, sweeter than 
a rose, 

‘*Bertha—Bertha !"' I sighed. ‘Oh, this is 
bliss ! 

“We are both dead 
Bertha! 

“When these people about us unmask 
we shall see a coinpany otf angels, with 
white wings! 

“Bertha, inv beloved! Bertha, my sweet- 
est! Bertha, iny own!" 

She did not shrink from meas I uttered 
these wild words; she only clung the closer 
and IT almost believed that what I suid was 
true, 

The evening passed like a dream. 

At last, supper was announced. 

This was the time at which all 
Inasked, 

‘*Bertha,”’ I signed, “let us be quite alone 
when you show me your face. 

“Come here behind this screen of flowers, 


May I call 


and in heaven, 


un- 


into this little corner where no one can see 
‘““deid bells,’ 
“IT know what face I shall see—I know, I | 


us. 


know!" 


The voice that answered me was very, 
very sad. 


**Emil,”’ it said, “be inno haste. When I 
unmask, I must go.” 
‘Do not say that,’’ I answered. 
I must say it !"’ she sighed. “I :must do 


it! Oh, Emil, Emil, Emil!” 


She laid her han«| in mine, and I led her 
into the little nook, sheltered by 
flowers. : 


‘“‘Let me unmask you,” said I. 
She lifted up her how: 





— 





the | 





I took the white mask softly between 
fingers and threw back the white hood, 
Fora inoment I looked into her face, 


my 


I swear to into her face—the sw 
face ot Ripka, my bel to 
rathed Of the olden'time. 2’ BY 


By what inagic she came there I did not 


ask. 
I stooped to. jher, and sudden} 
tomespet®, re ny eyes. 7s 
She re me in alight blaze, ang 
anrighed for a ae 
naw iden recatch in the flames 
and crisp shrivel. 
I screamed for help. 
A crowd gathered. 
Ina minute more some men stood holding 
the rem of a white domino, and laugh- 


ing at 
"Een bark to your senses,” they cried, 
“No yreat harm fs done. 


rh domino burnt atthe end of the 
“The lady! the lady!” I cried. “Be 
. sie? y rtha— 


where is 
“I saw her. She was on fire! I saw her 
bair burn—I——”’ 


“My dear sir,” said@ gentleman, takin, 
my hand kindly. . 

“T aggnre you no on® has heen hurt! This 
od mad a domino which someone has cast 
asiile. 

“A ~~ —the flame of the somethin 
has setvivon fret were . 

“Be calm, You fancied you had seta lady 
on fire. Is it not that?’ 

I was calm) now. 

I knew that no human being could have 
been burnt in that place, and without the 
knowledge of the crowd, and I apologized 
for mysel!, and took my way home. 

I heard thein say that I had been drink. 
ing, and laugh at ine as I left them, and 
went out into the gray dawn. 

I took the first carriage, and reached my 
roonis as speedily as possible. 5 

Without undressing, I flung myself on 
= bed, and slept long and heavily. 

t wus late the next day when [ awoke. 


Someone was knocking at my door; stag. 
gering to wy feet, I opened it. 
Theodore Ripka stood there, pallid and 


horrorstricken, holding in his hand a yel- 
low envelope. 


“Great heavens! what news 1 have!” he 
cried, 
“Ob, Emil, what horrible news! I have 


received a telegrain from Vienna. 

“The Ring Theatre is burnt. My sister 
Bertha was ainongst the audience, and she 
on eetnes in the flames!’ 

“When did this happen ?”’ I gasped, as I 
su him in my arms. 

6 had only sufficient strength left to an- 
swer—*‘Last night !”’ ’ 


> -- —_—>-——————_— — 


THE UXoORIAL BURGLAR ALARM.—The 
humorous writer of the New York Times 
asks: Where is the husband wao has not 
been roused froin a sound sleep by a whis- 

r in his ear that there is. somebody in the 

ouse; that she (the wife) has heard foot- 
steps on the stairs or in the hall, a rattle in 
the closet where the silver is, or a turning 
of the key in the front door. It he quietly 
informs her that he would like to go w 
sleep again, and that she can tell him in the 
morning how the es get along, with 
all the interesting culars, he is declared 
to be unfeeling and reckless. 

If he offers to rise, and prove to her the 
groundiessness of her apprehensions, she 
calis him 4 ee 1d intimates that he 
wants her to be a widow. If he resolutely 

ets up, and starts op a voyage of discovery, 
the chances are that she will follow him,de- 
termined not to be left alone, much as he 
may assett that, in the very improbable 
event of a burglar being in the house, her 
presence will not assist in his ejectment or 
punishinent. 

Supposing that he persuades her not to ac- 
paver pe | him, she will at least to the 
h of the stairs, throw down all his old 
boots into the hall, and possibly bis trous- 
ers, with his new chronometer in the fob, 
thus reducing it to a condition to defy the 
art of watchmakers. Whatever he may do 
or not do, she will be pretty certain to be 
disturbed and freshly frightened, and ail 
his ways and plans to calin her, under her 
constantly recurring fears, come to naught. 
Every few nights, just as he is droppin 
off, she lays her hand upon his arm anc 
says in a stage whisper: ‘What's that! 
Did you hear a noise? Hark! hark! Don’t 
stir? Whatcan that be? O dear, what is 
the matter?”’ With thrilling changes 0 
these phrases that might curdle the blood of 
a man who had never been married. It is 
marvelous the elocutionary power women 
have under such circuinstances between 
midnight and three o’clock if the morning- 

—————- oo 


Gross SUPERSTITIONS.—To walk under 

a ladder betokens misfortune, if not bhang- 
ing, as it does in Holland. To mect™ 
funeral when going to or coming from 
marriage was considered very unlucky !" 
Lanarkshire; for if the funeral was that of a 
woman, the newly made wife would not 
live long, and if it was that of a inan, the 
fate of the bridegroom was sealed. If one 
heard a tinglin; in bis ears, it was the 
and news of the death of 4 

friend or neighbor might soon be expected. 
If knocks were heard at the door of ap 
tient’s room, and no person was found there 


| when the door wus opened, there was little 


ainan caught 4 
and found on 
be seen, 
death uf 


chance of recovery ; and if 
glimpse of a person he knew, 
looking out that he was nowhcre to 
this was a sign of the approaching 
the person seen. 
— 
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Brains of Gold. 


{i is impious in a good man to be sad. 
Extend to every one a kind salutation. 


Confidence generally inspires confidence. 
People do not lack strength ; they lack 


I hold him to be dead in whom shame is 


dead. 

Injure not another's reputation or busi- 
bess. 

Venture not upon the 
wrong. 

He js the greatest who chooses to do right 
at all times. 

He who prays for his neighbor will be 
heard for himself. 


When you bury animosity. never mind 
putting upa tombstoue. 


Poverty may excuses shabby coat, but it 
is no excuse fer shabby morals. 


The exercise of the will has very much 
to do in determining eur ph “sical condition, 


The covetous man is 4s much deprived of 
what he has as of what he has not, for he enjoys nei- 
ther. 

The essence of knowledge is having it to 
apply it—not having it merely to confess your ignor- 
auce. 

The first book read, and the last book laid 
aside by every child, is always the conduct of its pa- 
rents. 


Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blivd to the 
scorner, and dumb to those who are mischievously 
inclined. 


Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire 
tw duty, if they will. You have time and eternity te 
rejoice in, 


Knowledge is not simply what we read, 
but what we hold ; but we are judged by the use we 
make of it. 


Gratitude is a word that you will find in 
dictionaries, but you will not find much of it any- 
where else. 


Successes in society are the most difficult 
of accomplishmenut—you have to sacrifice your vanity 
to other people’s. 

Rendering good for good, he is the most 
generous who begins; rendering evil for evil, he most 
unjust who begins. 


Our good deeds rarely cause much gossip 
among our neighbors, but our evil ones leap immedi- 
ately into notoriety. 


Happy-dispositioned people are generally 
healthy. Disease is rendered more deadly, and is of- 
ten induced by fear. 


It is always a sign of poverty of mind 
when men are ever aiming to appear great; they who 
are really great never seem to know it, 


Honor is but the reflection of a man’s own 
actions, shining bright In the face of all about him, 
and from thence rebounding upon himself, 


One who had lived more than fifty years 
said, as the hand of death was upon him, ‘‘I have all 
my days been getting ready to live, and now I must 
die.*’ 


Piety must be habitual, not by fits. It 
cannot be put on when Sunday comes, and discarded 
when itisover. That would be the basest kind of hy- 
pocrisy. 

Gossip is a sort of smoke that comes trom 
the dirty tobacco-pipes of those who diffuse it; it 
certainly proves nothing but the bad taste of the 
smoker, 


Good-nature is the beauty of the mind, 
and, like persoual beauty, wins almost without any- 
thing else—sometimes, Indeed, in spite of possible de- 
tclencies, 


No man is sotruly great, whatever other 
titles to eminence he may have, as when, after tak- 
jug an erroneous step, he resolves to ‘‘tread that step 
back ward, ** 


If you wish success in life, make perse- 
verance your bosom friend, experience your wise 
counsellor, caution your elder brother, and hope your 
Kuardian genius. 


Never suffer your children to require ser- 
vices from others which they can perform themselves, 
A strict observance of this rule will be of incalcu- 
lable advantage to them through every period of 
life, 


You find yourself refreshed by the pre- 
sence of cheerful people. Why not make an earnest 
effort to confer that pleasure on others’ You will fiud 
half the battle is gained if you never allow yourself to 
ea) anything that is gloomy. 


Which will you do?’—smile. and make 
others happy, or be crabled, and make everyone 
around you miserable? The amount of happiness 
you can produce ts incalculable if you show a smiling 
face and speak pleasant words. 


We should correct our own faults by see- 
‘ug how uncomely they appear in others. Who will 
not abhor acholeric passion, and a saucy pride in 
himself, if heSsees how ridiculous and contemptible 
they render those who are infested with thein. 


Self-examination is not simply hunting 
for disagreeable qualities of character. How docs a 
an examine his business, take account of stock ? He 
does not look up simply the debts, but examines all, 


and says this is good, this is bad, and this 1s doubt- 
Tul, 





threshold of 


‘credit for it. 





The man who has an empty cup may | 


pray, and should pray, that it may be filled; but he 
that has a full cup ought to pray that he might hold it 
firmly. {t needs prayer in prosperity that we may 
‘ave grace to use it, as it needs praver in poverty that 
“¢ May have grace to bear it. 


Faithfulness and constancy need some- 
OK else besides doing what is casiest and pleasant- 
ourselves. They mean renouncing whatever is 
‘Pposed to the reliance others have in us—whatever 
would cause misery to these whom the course of our 
“ves bas mace dependeat on us . 


¢ . 
. 


THE SATURDAY. 


Femininities. 
1. Queen Elizabeth “wore her prayer-book 


There are no better prudes than the wo- 
men who have some secret to hide. 


An Iowan whose wife goes t 
called *‘one of them grass fellows,** mel 4 ip ° 


Queen Victoria's maids of honor receive 
$3, 000 a year and their board and washing. 


Blessed be the man who never says his 


mother’s ples were better thau his wife's are. 


Thirteen women received broken bones 


last year by falling from chairs while dusting down 
cobwebs. 


Galvanic electricity was discovered by a 
woman, Madame Galvani, but her husband gets all 


A young lady at Betsville, Ohio, was 


frightemed to death by the approach ofa thunder 
storm the other day, 


A woman recently died in London who 
for several years had served the authorities oi Secot- 
land Yard as a detective. 


Pericles used to say it was best fur wo- 
men to be seen, and not heard, He evidently pre- 
terred the ballet to the drama. 


Pretty girls are like confectionery in more 
ways than one, They are sweet, they are expensive, 
and they are conducive to heartburn, 


In a horse-car—‘‘Campbell, my dear fel- 
low, don’t show good breeding towards the ladies, 
or folks will think you came from the country," 


Old Deacon Dobson always bousted that 
he was ‘‘prepared for the worst,’’ and his neighbors 


rather thgught he gut it when he married his second 
wife, 


You don’t often hear of a self-made wo. 
man, Fact is, asa lady friend assures usa, no woman 
who had her own making would make herself a wo- 
man, 


A Boston paper calls a female swindler 
‘tan impostrix.’’ Impvostrix is good. 
along ‘‘beatrix,’’ ‘‘loafrix,’’ and 
rix.*’ 


Ice cream is now served in moulds to re- 
semble asparagus. This}won't do. The only thing 
that will turn the girls against it is tu make it resem- 
ble onlons, 


At Landaff, N. H.. is the grave of a Mrs. 
Bronson, who lived in three centuries. She was born 
in 16089 and died in sO], It is said there are but three 
similar cases on record, 


A conjugal catechism : 
whole duty of a married man rf" 
his wife.** ‘**What is the whole 
woman Y*’ ‘*To be agreeable.’ 


If » few more women will just invent a | 
few more medicines and have their portraits pub- | 
lished with the advertisements thereof, the daily pa- | 
per will soon look like a photograph album. 


Bishop Gilmour has prohibited ladies of 
Ohio from joining the Land League, ‘because it Is a 
secret organization. But how the mischief can it be | 
a secret organization If there are women in it? 


A fellow lost a breach of bromise suit in 
New York recently, because he addressed the girl 
who sued bim as‘*My dear darling little sugar plum. ** 
In the eyes of the law that is going a little too far to 
back out. 


Among the designs in jewel garters (in- 
formation obtained through jewelers) are clasps in 
beaten’ gold, with ornamentation of silver filagree 
showg in clover leaf of silver resting upon  back- 
ground of gold. 


“I’m glad Billy had sense enough to 
marry a settled old maid,’’ said grandma Winkuim, 
at the wedding. ‘“Gials is so hitytity, and widders is 
so kinder overrulin’ and upsettin’. Old maids is 
thankful and willin’ to please,’** 


An observant exchange says that a man 
who sits in a comfortable seat In a horse car, and talks 
earnestly to his companions on the welfare of his 
soul, while tired shop girle and other ladies stand up, 
needs some kind of conversion himself. 


A writer says that ‘‘woman is primarily 
a being who listens.*' Yes, yes; but Heaven bless 
you, dear, she graduated fromm the primary grade long 
ago, and though she still listens, she dvesn’t stop 
talk ng to do it—not by a large and Increasing major- 
ity. 

A modern writer observes that ‘‘In a cer- | 
tain sense all attractive females are more or less 
flirts. A man always approaches a girl dressed in so- 
ciety politeness, and it is the girl*s duty to pierce this | 
thin coating of sugar and plum, and learn what is be- | 
neath. She cannot accomplish this without firt- 
ing.’* | 

There is a town in the northern part of 
Massachusetts where the girls are so abundant and 
the beaux are so scarce, that when a visit from @ 
young nan ts expeeted, the road by which he ap- 
proaches Is picketed with females for a number of | 
niles, each ahxious to bave the Oret grapple with 
him. 


Tricycles grow in favor in London, and 
are tu be seen dally, ridden by either sex, in the most 
crowded thoroughfares of the city. The Kational 
Dress Society recommends lady tricyclists te wear 
their new ‘divided skirt,’’ both because it allows 
freer use of the legs, and because it offers leas resist- 
ance to the wind—an inp«rtant consideration, 


A little girl was promised by her grand- 
mother her gold watch when she should die, The child 
appreciated the delicacy of the situation, but after 
some bints ber grandmother was prevalied upon to 
show ber the watch. ‘'l wonder, *° says the tittle one 
to her mother, as they were leaving the grandmother's 
house, * if I shali get the watch in time to wears it at 
the funeral ?** 

If every woman could find perfect equal- 
ity ia marriage there would be no single biessedness, 
no diverces, no woman out of her sphere, no man 
shirking his conjugal responsibilities, and no cunfict 
between the sexes tor equality. But a large propor- 
tion of men fail to demonstrate their ability to care 
for more than themselves, and ae an accompanying 
feature we are obliged to hear somuch atout the itn- 





Now bring 
**pick pucket- 


“What is the 
‘Te be agreeable to 
duty of a married 





| dependent, self-reliant woman. 


a wrench, worth, probably, $1.50. 


| McCracken county, afew days ago, 
| tate consisting of 4,00 acres of land and several thoa- 


| up with the country. 
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News Notes. 

Already 300 persons have been killed this 
year by tornadors. 

Last year our Government paid $61,224, - 
WS to Be, 4! pensioners. 

Chaiwnbersburg has a brick machine with 
acapacity of 3 bricks a minute. 

They don’t call them hand-organs now. 
*Tournaphones** the wise call them. 

Cape Colony exported to England dur. 
ing the last tiscal year §22, 00, 000 in diamonds. 

The value of the coffee brought to the 
United States from Brazil amounts to $60, 000, 009. 

Bread made of sea-water is recommended 
+ gee suffering from either dyspepsia or scro- 

la. , 

Grayson county, Kentucky, is pestered by 
forty-oue candidates for the ive Little offices it bas to 
bestow, 

The appropriations by the present Con- 
gress amount tv about §261,000,000 against §217, 400,000 
last year, 

Small lotteries, in the guise of prize-pack- 
ages of teas, candies, etc., are henceforth probibited 
in Chicago. 

The Yankee mullein plant is cultivated in 








England under the high-toned tithe of ‘‘American | 


Velvet Plant."’ 


Reports come from California, especially 
throughout the Sacramento Valley, of a scarcity of 
hands togarvest the crops. 

A Baltimore street car company has just 
had §1, 900 added to its **conselence fund'’ by one wan, 
but no*particulars are given. 

The Japanese Government has 154 for- 
elgners in its employ, 
Germans, 21 Awericans and 16 French. 

An ounce of silver is valued at $1.04, a 
cubic yard at $14,216. The largest nugget knuwn was 
found in Arizona, and weighed #, 20 ounces, 

Mr. Allan Arthurand Miss Doremus, of 
New York, excellent banjulsts, have enlivened sev- 
eral private parties at the White House recently. 

A man at San Antonio, Texas, threw dy- 
namite iu the river to kill fish, but miscaleulating the 
distance, bad both hands blown off by the explo- 
sion, 

A French statistician has calculated that 
if all the telegraph wires at present laid were fastened 
end toend, they would reach #4 times around the 
world, 

A Chester county turkey hen was re- 
cently attacked with hydrophubia. She foamed at the 


| mouth, and trampled and picked her ten little ones w 


death, 


A man and woman, each over seventy 
years of age, were recently married at Bentley ville, 
Washingtou county, after a protracted courtship of 


| one week, 


The longest Congressional convention 
ever held in this country was thatol the Fourteenth 
Vhiv district, In which Gve bundred aud six ballots 


were taken, 


A St. Louis boy drank milk without tak- 
ing the chew of tobacco out of his mouth, The milk 
washed the tobaccu down his throat, and he died of 
nicotine polsoning. 


The room in the Francklyn Cottage, El- 


beron, in which President Garfield died, Is closed and | 


draped heavily in amourning. In this conditioa, it is 


stated, tt will always remain, 

Two Indiana farmers went to law about 
The expenses thus 
far amount to $1,700, both litigants have mortgaged 
their farms, and the end ls not yet. 

Adele Hugo, the daughter of Victor Hu- 
go, who has fur many years been confined in a pri- 
vate lunatic asylum in Paris, has committed must of 
her father’s poetical works to memory. 


One of the great national works of the 


French Governinent Is the planting of trees along the 
high roads of the country, The number of trees used 


| to form the welcome avenues Is 2, (91, 609, 


A handsome monument to Prince Louis 
Napoleun is being erected by military subscriptions 
in England. The other intermeddiers in the Zulu war, 
not having been princes, are not noticed, 


The piano torte manufacture, which has 
grown to such large proportions in this country, be- 
gan in Boston in 176, when ‘‘the ingenious Mr. Har- 
ris'’ constructed the first splunet ever made in this 
country. 

The Duke of Edinburgh recently hooked 
a fish that was so much stronger than he was that he 
pulled the Prince into the sca and sixteen feet under 
water, The Duke escaped, bul nobody kuvwe what 
became of the teh. 


The sorrowful tree—so named because it 


flourishes only at night—grows upon the island of 
Goa, near Bombay. The flowers, which have a fra- 
grant odor, appear soon after sunset the year round, 


| and close up or fall off as the sun rises. 


A Montana bridegroom, who tailed to ap- 
pear at the time set for the wedding, was sued for 
breach of promise; but when he showed that on the 
day appointed he was treed by 8 bear, the sult was 
discontinued, and the wedding went on. 


A colored man named Brickett died in 
leaving an ¢s- 


sand dollars to a white man who attended bim in bis 
last illness, and who had av idea that the pegro was 
worth 4 cent. 


Mr. J. B. Grinnell, the founder of the 


town of Grinnell, lowa, 1s the hero of Mr Greesey's } 


advice, *°*Gu West, young man; go West, and grow 
He did go Weat, and never 
regretted it. He ha» the letter containing the advice 


phytographed. 
A financial magnate 


charmed with a new and most 


of Berlin was 


unusual pattern for 


trousers, but while desiring it for himeel!, did pot 
wish any one else to appear in it. He therefore 
bought the whole, and has cighty-three pairs of les 
trousers, He is now dubbed the @ pair trousers man 


lucluding 73 Englishmen, 2 | 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF’ 


THE CHEAPEST AND BrsT MEDICINE FUR 
FAMILY USE IN THE Wvukis. 
In from one te twenty ninutes never fails to relieve 


pau — one thorough lention . ea ty Sd 
ow ¥ nt or ex in le 
MATIC, Bed-ridden, inf Crp |, Mervons, « 
Neuralgie, or ow discare may afffer, 
RADWAY'S DY RELIEF will ord in- 


stant case, 
Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflammation of the 
Bladder, in@amanation of the —-— (Congestion of 
| the Lungs, Sore Th InMcolt Breathing, Palpita- 
| Hon of the Heart, Mysteries, Croap, Dip Tia, Cu 


| tarrh, ty | Headache, Toothache, New 
Rheutwatiom, Hills, Ague Chill, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, Bruises, Cougha, Colds, Sprain Palins 


mm the Chest, Back or Lim's, are instantly retleved. 
| MALARIA IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the wortd that wif 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Hie 
ous, Seartet, ry id, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 

AD@AY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY's R&apy 


ie 
eit 
t will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cram Spasms, Sout Ftomach, 
eta Headac 4 mmer Com 
rrhava, sentery, Colic, Wiud in the Bow 
all Internal Pains. “ = 
velers should always carry a bottle of RADWAY's 
RKADY RELIEF with them, A few drops in water will 
revent sickness or pains from change of water, Ithe 
setter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


} Bawtav'e Basey Peasar fe the only remedial 
agent in vogue that w netantly «top pain. 
rity Conte per Motite. 





| DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THK 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bonen, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORKUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATISG@ 
THE FLUIDS, 

Chronic Rheumatiom, Serofula, Glindular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A feetious, Sy pbl- 
lithe Complaints, Bleeding of tho Lungs, D spe a 
Water Brash, ‘Ne Doloreux, White Lwetttug u- 
mors, Ulcers, Skinand Hip Diseases, Mercurial Dia 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, salt Kheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 5 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarrapariiian Kesolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chroule Serotub 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it Is the ouly 
positive cure for 


HMidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Mabeten, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Brivht's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water te thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearance and white bone-dust de 
its, andl where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
, and along the loins, Sold by druggists, 
(ne bottle contains more of the active principles of 
| medicines than any other preparation. Taken tm 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others ulre five or six 
le, 





| Umesasmuch, One Dollar Per 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Apert- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


_A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


| Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly conted with ewees 
| gum, purge, remulate. purt ¥, cleanse, and strengthen. 
KADWAY'S PILLS for the cure or all disorde sof 
the Stomach, Liver, Howels, Kidneys, Bindder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Custiveness, 
Indigestion, Pry spre ysla, Billowsness, Fever, [nflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Plies, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Purely seyetuile, contataing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 
Bg Observe the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, Ine 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe if ud, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fuloes: or Welght iu the stomach, sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, ¢ hoking 
or —_ Sensations when in a lytiug posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticieney of Pers- 
ration, Yellowness of the Skin and Bwes, Palo in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flashes uf Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS 
system of all. the above-named disorders 


Price, 25 Cents Per Boy. 


SULD BY DRUGGLISTs, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendalctterstampto RADWAY & €O.,N 
Warren Street, Kew York. ~> 


A@ liifvrmation worth thousands will be sontts you, 


| TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. KADWAY'S Old established K. K. i. Kessures 
than the base and worthless imitationsof them, as 
there are False Kesolvents, Reliefs amd Pill. | Be 
sure and ask for Kadway’s, and see that the name 
**Kadway’’ ls on what you buy. 


& , THE MILD POWER 


. URES= 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
{n twent The most safe, aim ple, ee 
Hed pd Zt medicine known Dr. lumphreye’ 
400k 08 and its (ure (14 pp.) also Iliust 
stalogue sent free. Penrers Home thie 
“Medicive Co. 1 ulton St. Aew V ork 


will free the 











Established 1968. 
KEYSTONE State and Soapstone Works. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beaut:f a! designs, and ol) other 
Blate and Ko«pstone Work on bend or made Uv order. 
JOSEPH &. MILLER, Manufacturer. 

Office and Salesroom : 12710 Ridge Avenue 
Factory: 121) & 1213 Spemg Grarden St. , Philada, 
Bend for Jlimstrated Us!aivg ! Price Lie, 
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‘New Publications. 
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A very valuable littie book entitled ‘Use- 
ful Information for Business Men, Mechan- 
jes, and Engineers,"’ is inmued by Jones & 
Laughlins, of Pittsburgh, Pa It has 40 

crainined with rules, formula, etc., 


and is of a convenient size to carry in the | 


_vest-pocket. Price W cents. 


“Atlantic City as a Winter Health Re- | 


sort” in the title of a valuable painphlet by 
Dr. Boardman Reed, of that city. It em- 
braces official reports, weteorological tables, 
ete., concerning the climate there and the 
testiinony of many eminent physicians as to 


ita very beneficial effects on various forms | ‘ 
Carbonate of Ammonia as a Stimulant ; 


of disease, particulary those of a pulinonary 
character. It likewise contains a number 
of useful bygienical hints and general in- 
formation about its sanitary condition. It 
should be read by all interested in medical 
science and the care of the sick. 


“The Mysteries of Marseilles,” 
story, by Emile Zola, author of “Nana,” 
and “1,/Assommoir,’’ is just published by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, and is an ab- 
sorbing love story of wonderful power, 
realisin and interest ; indeed it is sale to say 
that ite gifted author never wrote a more 
remarkable work. Frown the flight of 
Blanche de Cazalis with Philippe Cayol to 
the first chapter in the last sentence in the 
book(there is constant stream of stirring 
and altogether unexpected incidents. ‘The 
flight of the lovers is a pen picture of rare 
vividness. The trial for abduction, Blanche's 
perfidy and the struggles of Philippe’s up- 
right brother, Marius, are described in a 
most absorbing fashion. T. B. Peterson & 


Brothers, Publishers, Philadelphia. Price, 
75 centa. 
“A Woman's Perils; or, Driven from 


Home," just published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, is powerful, interesting, original 
and rational, and will immediately take its 
slace among the best novels of the day. 
Vritten in clear, breezy language, and cis- 
playing a wealth of exciting incidents, it 
rivets attention at the outset and holds itt» 
the end. The plot is remarkably imzgenious 
and absorbing, being conecived and un 
folded with surpassing skill. The person. 
ages of the story are all admirably drawn. 
“A Woman's Perils’ deserves to be univer- 
ally read, and that it will sell largely may 
be set down as certain. T. KB. Peterson A 


Brothers, Publishers, Philadelphia. Price, 
75 cents. 
“Sketches from Texas Siftings, illus- 


trated, is the title of a book, now in press, 
and containing more than one hundred of 


the original humorous sketches, written by | 


“The Sifters,’ Sweet and Knox, and pub- 
lished in “Texas Siltings,” together with 
some sketches never before published. 
The book will be profusely illustrated and 
wiil be sold at 50 cents. 

NEW MUSIC. 

The latest number of The Platadelphia Mu- 
sical Journal ooines to our table as tull of 
good things as ever, and presenting an 
unusually beautiful typographical appear- 
ance. It contains the following highly at- 
tractive piece of sheet music: Fairly Caught, 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep, and The Old 
Cottage Clock, all popular and beautiful 
vucal selections; Chinese Serenade, a thow- 
ing and pleasing melody, and Evening 
Calin, an instrumental ro:nance. All these 
are by famous composers, and the latest 
issues, their cost price at the music stores 
being mnuch inore than that of the current 
number of the magazine. One dollar a year 
in advance, or ten cents per single copy. 
Published by Chandler Publishing Coim- 
pany, 306 and 3083 Chestnut street, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

MAGAZINES. 


Viek's Illustrated Monthly for July is, 
like all ite predecessors, full of matter for 
the lover of flowers. How anybody having 
a flower-garden and knowing of this publi- 
cation can do without it, we cannot see. 
is crainined full of yood reading from be- 
gues toend, with soar tine illustrations, 
neluding a splendid full-page colored front- 
isplege. At the same tine the paper and 
printing are equally excellent. And vet the 


price is only $1.25 per year. We can ro- 
commend it in the highest terios. 
In the North American Reciew for Au- 


ust, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher writes on 
*rogress in Religious Thought, pointing out 
the imnany influences, social, educational and 
scientific, which are by degrees transforin- 
ing the whole structure of dogiatic belief 


and erry 7 T. V. Powderly, the official | 
ni 


head of the hts of Labor, the strongest 
union of workingmen in the United States, 
contributes a temperate article on The Or- 

nization of Labor. The well-known Brit- 

h military correspondent, Archibald 
Forbes, writes of The United States Ariny. 
Woinan's Work and Woman's Wages, by 
Charles W. Elliott, is a torcible statement 
of one of the most urgent problems of our 
time. The author sees no advantayre to be 
derived from the one inent of woman in 
inan’s work. Inah ah y interesting essay 
on The Ethics of Gambling, O. B. Frothing- 
ham analyzes the ion for play with rare 
ingenuity. The Remuneration of Public 
Servants, by Frank D. Y. Carpenter, gives 
matter for serious consideration, both to the 
civil service reformers and their opponents. 
Finally, there is a paper on Artesian Wells 
upon the Great Plains, by Dr. C. A. White, 
of the Sinithsonian Instituuion. It is sold 
by booksellers ger.e.aliy. 

Among other articles of the highest value 
to every physician, The American Journ! 
7) the Medical Sciences, for July, contains 
the following coimmmunications, memoirs 
and cases: On the Nature, Mode of Propaga- 
tion, Pathology, and Treatinent of Svarla- 
tima; A Case of Lodginent of a Foreign 


| Philadel phia. 
a love | 


just closed the publication of its first volume 


'Siam;and James Baldwin 
| Stories from Northern Myth. 


| Walter Scott, are a number of new interior 


jump to America and to-day. 


It | 


| Poetry, A Fair 


| departinents all well 


| twenty articles in prose and verse 
| in large type on heavy paper, and illustra- 
ted by no less than a dozen artists of repu 


Haldeman, with 


Body in the Cavities of the Nose, Orbit, and 
Cranium, where it remained five inonths, 
Kemoval by Operation ; Notes of a Case of 
Lodginent of a Fragment of Iron in the Sub- 


| stance of the Brain; A Clinical Study of the 
| Disease and Curabilityof Inebriety; Induced 


Septicamia in the Rabbit; The (reographi- 


cal and Climatic Relations of Pneumonia; | 


A Case of Obstruction of the Inferior Canal- 
jeus of the Eve by Daeryoliths; An Analyt- 
ical Examination of One Hundred Cases of 


Extirpation of the Kidney; Value ol ee. 
0 


sphymwography for the Determination 
Cardiae Valvular Conditions and of Aneur- 
istu—particularly for examiners in life in- 
surance; A Reportof Three Haman Mon- 


 strosities; Dissection of a Human Otoceph- 


alice Cyelops Monstrosity; On the Use of | 


A Defence of the Cuwsarean Statistics of | 
America; Case of Supposed Spontaneous | 


| Aneurisin of Posterior Tibial Artery, ete, | 


Lea's Son & Co., Publishers, 
Subscription $ per year. 


Jar Popular Noience Monthly has the fol- 
lowing contents for August: The Physiol- | 
ogy of Exercise, National Necessities and 
National Education, Acoustic Architecture, 
Progress of the Germ Theory of Disease, A 
Giguntic Fossil Bird, The Book-men, About 
Elephants, The Chemistry of Sugar, Trans- 
cendental Geometry, My Spider, Sudden 
Whitening of the Hair, How Plants Resist 
Decay, The Topimost Country of the Earth, 
Sketeh of Baron Adolf Erie Nordenskiold, 
Entertaining Varieties, Editor's Table, Lit- 
erary Notices, Popular Miscellany and 
Notes. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New 
York, 

Thatexcellent weekly journal of wnedical 
science, the Medical News, published in 
this city by Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., has 


Henry ©, 


in it’ present convement form. We are 
pleased to know that its circulation, not | 
only in this country but in foreign parts, is 
coumnensurate with its exeellence. 

The Sanitorian for July contains the fol- 
lowing valuable papers: The City Needs a 
Change of Air, Protection Against Disease, 
Protective Power of Vaccination, Evi- | 
dences of Insanity Diseoverable in the 
Brains of Criminals and Others Whose 
Mental State has been Questioned, Lead | 
Pipe Dangers to Potable Water, The Perils 
of Touimigrants. Besides these important 
and timely papers, there is an editorial peri- 
scope of subjects appertaining to the preser- 
vation of health, of interest to everybody. 
A. N. Bell, Publisher, New York. 

In the August Sf. Nicholas. 


Hjalmuar 


| Boyesen tells Llow Burt went Whale-hunt- 


ing in Norway; Miss Lueretia P. Hale, of 
Mrs, Peterkin in) Eyypt; David) Ker, con- 
tributes Hassan’s Water-inelon, a Turkish 
tale; an amusing poem is The Punjaubs of | 
continues the | 


Then, with A Visit to the Jlome of Sir 
views of Abbotsford. Paul Fort’s story, 
The Mysterious Barrel, contains some capi- 
tal varns by an old sea captain. How a 
Hoosier Boy Saw the Tower of Pisa, is not 


only interesting and exciting, but true, | 
The Cloister of the Seven Gates is an old 


tine Story of the Servian kings, and Suim- 
ner Days at Lake George brings us witha 
Beside these, 
is a sailor-boy story of an American lad 
who went to Portugal and took part ina 
bull-fight. 

Ainong those who contribute poems and 
verses are Celia Thaxter, Joel Stacy, and 
Margaret Johnson. And there are pictures 
by Blum, G. Fr. Barnes, Chureh, Edwards, 
Beard, Hopkins, Cocks, Jessie MeDeriott, 
and others. 

Then come the usual Departinents, and 
the Agassiz Association reports great pro- 
gress. The Century Co., N.Y. 


The splendid Maqucine of Art for August 
isuptoits usual excellence, which is the 
highest praise. 

The following are the leading subjects 
treated, most being illustrated, with full- 
mage and other marnificent engravings: 
+. oll Charlies Parliament, The English 
Claude, Advanced Art, Canterbury Cathe- | 
dral, The Portraits of Franeois I, An An- | 
cient Picture Gallery, The Thames and its 
Patrician, and) Byways of 
Book Illustration. There are also several 
filled with exeellent 





articles and = timely written. There is no 
better magazine of the kind published in 
the world. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 


New York. Price 35 cents per number. 
Our Little Ones for August is all that 
could be desired in the way of a magazine 
for youngsters. This number  coutains 
printed 


tation. Termsonly $1.50 a year. Russell | 
Publishing Co., Boston. | 


The Popular Seience Monthly has the 
following contents for July: Plant-Cells | 
and Their Contents, by T. H. McBride, 
Iiiustrated; The Jews in Europe, by Dr 
J. Von Dollinger; Porcelain and the Art of 
its Production, by Charles Lauth: The 
Physiology of Exercise, by Emile du 
BoisReyinond; A Curious Burmese Tribe, 


Lieutenant «i. Kreitler; Problems of 
Property, by George Iles; The Ethies of 
Vivisection, by Dr. Samuel Wilks; Borax 


in Ainerica,by Dr. W.O. Ayres, Illustrated 
Protoplasin, by Frances Emily White, M. 
D.; The Mechanics of Interimittent Springs, 


by Dr. Otto Walterhofer, Illustrated: A 
Premature Discussion, by Mrs. Z. D. Un 
derhill; The Relation of Music to Mental 


Progress, by S. Austen Pearce, Mus. Doc., 
Oxon; Dr. Gunther,on the Study of Fishes 
The Develovment of Ci:ies, by M. Badon- 
reau, Illustrated ; Sketch of Professor S. 8. 
portrait; Eutertaining 


| for August are light an 


pepsr descriptive of a half-religious, half- 


| story of Old 


} tauqua Reading 


| ble 
| worthy of the illustrated papers is that by 


| power, 


| Africa from shore to shore, 


Varieties; Correspondence. Editor's Ta- 
ble; Spencer's Descriptive Sociology — 
Electric Storage-Batteries; Literary No- 
tices; Popular Miscellany and Notes. Ap- 
| pleton & Co., New York. 
The contents of Lippincott’s Magazine 
Toummary through- 
out, suggestive of mountain rambles and 
sea-side excursions. St. Jerome's Day with 
the Pueblo Indians is a_ well-illustrated 


arbaric festival in New Mexico. An 
Adirondack Home, by P. Deming, has che 
well-known characteristics of the writer. 
The Romance of Childhood, by Henry A. 
Beers, is a charming paper Mrs. M. G. 
Van Rensselaer’s concluding —_ on the 
Alleghanies gives a deeply interesting 
sketch of the career of Gallitzin, the prince 
missionary who did so much for the early 
civilization of the mountain regions of 
Pennsylvania. Bay Beauties and Bay 
Breezes, by P. V. Huyssoon, is very amus- 


ing; while an article on Shires and Shire 


Towns in the South, by nage og A Van 
Wyck, traces in a vianner that will be new 
to most readers the influence of these terri- 
torial divisions on social habits and political 
ideas in the Southern States. he new 
serial, Fairy Gold, grows in interest. The 
short stories, Edge-Tools, by Eleanor Put- 
nai, Mrs. Larrabee’s Morning Call, by 
Charles Danning, and Marey Hartwick, by 
Chauncey Hickox, are bright and enter- 
taining; and the editorial departinents are 
as well filled as usual. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Publishers. 

The August Wide Awake is notable for 
some very beautiful drawings of girls with 


' flowers; the exquisite frontispiece, accom- 


pe er the exquisite perm of How the 
wurel went to Chureh, by Emily A. Brad- 
dock, Pasture Lilies—a sumptuous Sheaf, 


and Canada Lilies on Stately Stems. Among | 


the good short stories isa true one of old 
frontier life, in which figures Simon Ken- 
ton, the famous Kentucky backwoodsinan ; 
another, likewise a true one, is by Mrs. 
Louisa T. Craizin, The Floral Procession, a 
Boston, with Mrs. Harrison 
(iray Otis as one of its characters. <A long 
installinentis alse piven of The Trojan War. 
Kkdward Everett Hale describes his late 
visittothe English Parliament; and the 
comedy, No Questions Asked, moves on 
amusingly. Au art article isentitled John 
Angelo Visits the Water Color Exhibition. 
It nas thirty-one engravings and fae simile 
sketches of prominent pictures, The Chau- 
Course abounds in good 
things: but tae charm of the nuinber to 
hosts of young folks will be the sparkling 
operctta, The Rebellion of the Daisies, with 
its effective situations and costuming and 
its brilliant music, Only $2.50 per year. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston Publishers. 

The Century Mugazine tor August, as 
usual contains a great deal of interesting 
reading, together with a nuinber of adiira- 
wood cngravings. The inost note- 


Alice Maude Fenn on The Border Lands of 
Surrey, with which the number opens. 
English scenery gives the artist ample op- 
portunity, and the illustrations to this arti- 
cle are extremely beautiful. E. V. Smalley 
begins 4 series of papers on The New Northi- 
west, and J. B. Holden tinds tmaterial tor 
several readable pages in the American 
Museuin of Natural History. Under the 
title An Aboriginal Pilgrimage, Sy! vester 
Baxter gives an account of the recent visit 
of the Zunis to Boston, and Cosind§ Monk- 
house writes at length, with much graphic 
about Some English Artists and 
their Studios. Other articles are on Gari- 
baldi, on Wagner and on Steam-yachting 
in America. The Century Co., New York. 
= 2 — 


THE GRIOTS.—These are peculiar itiner- 
ant musicians who wander all over Central 
' They belong 
to different low castes, but are under: one 
chiet of great power, who takes what he 
needs from the general receipts, This guild 
is both feared and hated by the negro na- 
tives. The members of it are considered 


| impure. The bodies of the dead are thought 


to inake sterile the land in which they may 
be interred. But it secius these people are 


skilled in composing without previous 
study,andin playing onthe guitar and 
Violin. The least gitted among them beat 


the tam-tain or operate on so:ne other rude 
instrument. They carry news from place 
ww place, and it is said that they also. excite 
wars. But whether there is peace or warin 
a locality, they have the peculiar privilege 
of coming and going as they please. 

—>_ 


RIGHT habit is like the channel which 
dictates the course in which tne river shall 
flow, and which grows deeper and deeper 
with each year. 
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THOSE of our read- 
ers who have not 
yet sent for a cake of 
The Frank Siddalis 
Soap had better 
do so before the 
remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
Immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 
Whodesire to aid in the introduction 
What is one of the most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselves of the offer. Persons must 
not send for more than one cake,and when 





sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any Of their triends, 


the rule being that 
the one who wants 


the Soap sends for it. 
' 
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Presenting the Bride” Heard Prop 
; ‘ 
Oe, 


Columbiaville, Mich, June 21 ‘a2 
Editor Post—Your premium, . PT hae: 
Bride, '* is indeed a veastiful gifvof art eo the 
foil to please the most fastidious, Many thanks, 
Fa, 


Jamestown, Mo., June 18, 82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your Magnificens 
premium picture, ‘Presenting the Bride,** a: hand, 
and think it very beautiful. lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a : 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of peopl 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pry. 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of 
Wit! do all that lies in my power to Lncreasetyoarsay,. 
cription list. 








T. 8, 


Decatar, Ill., June 24, ’g9. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, **Presenting the 
Bride,** received, It is beautiful, and 1 am 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you numerons 
subscribers in a few days, 
M. RR. 





Iron Mountain, Tex., June 23, ‘a9. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, Pre. 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, 1 
have shown it tosume of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. 


W. F.B, 





Chattanooga, June 27, ’89. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yee- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainiy ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. 
W. E.R. 





Verndale, Minn., June 23, ’82, 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, I¢ 
is admired by everybody. 


F. E. B. 





Jamestown, Ind., June 24, 82. 
Editor, Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. [ will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and | think I cas 
get a great many subscribers for you, 


I. F.D, 





White River, June 21, '82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,** caine to hand all right. i cannot find laa- 
guage to express ny thanks to you for the beautiful 
premiuin, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon, 
. T.8. 


Parry Harbor, Canada, June 24, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, ‘*Prescnting the Bride,** in due thne, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
My most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I caa 

do fur you in the way of subscribers. ER 





Tarboro, N. C., June 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—**Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it, We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 


in our gallery fur the inspection of our friends, 
W. D.L. 





Marlboro, O., June 25, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘'Pre- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses my most san- 
gxuine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. u.W 





Marengo, Va., June 21, "82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand. P.M 





North Hector, N.Y.. June 21, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium ple- 
ture, ‘*Presenting the Bride, ’’ was duly received, 
aim nore than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest picture I ever saw. M. Cc. 





Stockdale, Tex., June 19, 82. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen It are 
delighted with it. You may lovk fur some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends exp 
a desire to subscribe, and how conld they feel 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premiam D. R 


oe 


Chehalis, Wash., June 28, "82. 
Editor Post—H: ve received my picture, **Preseu- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at Its mervers 
beauty. Lam well pleased.with it. [ have —, 
to several of my friends, and all say It Is the ha “ 
somest and most valuable premium they ay a fe ° 





Pearsal, Tex., June 19, 82. 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The 





Jor which accept tuanks. It is the most peautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw. vu 8. F. 
99 ‘82. 


Berlinton, Ind., June=*, 
Editor Saturday Evening TPost—My sprenge o> 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the B a 
came duly to hand, andit is even better “eS 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatIcan do for 7 
the way of new subscribers. G. WH. 





June 18. ‘82 


Peconic, La. 
oP re senting 


Editor Post—The premium picture, s 4 pave 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it gr" gever? 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each 3B 
one of them prongunce it beautiful. U. Oe Bs 











DESTINY. 
-_—_-_-__o___ 
maidens, bright and pretty as can be, 
so that I scarce can choose between the three, 
sat Sunday evening in the gallery. 
The first her mother Joined when church was done, 
andtwo were left—I wanted only one. 


The second met some other girls, and took 
Her homeward way with them—without a look. 


The third another fellow got—while I 
Went bome alone, (an this be destiny ? 


Humorous. 

What is that which is often found where 
itisnot? Fault. “ 

A man can never succeed at pocket-pick- 
ing until he gets his hand in. 

A young man at a recent fire threw away 
. pall of water because it was too hot todoany 
good, 

What relation is your father’s only 
prother’s sister-in-law to you? Why, your mother, 
of course. 

“This is the rock of ages,’’ said a tired 
father who had kept the cradle going two hours, and 
the baby still awake. ; 

The idea that fruit eaten at night is dele- 
terious, is proved by the bad effect it had upon Adam 
from eating an apple after Eve. 

We are told ‘‘the evening wore on,’’ but 
we are never told what the evening wore on that oc- 
casion. Was it theclose of a summer's day? 

Why is there never any need of com- 
plaining thatalamp is heavy? Because by twirling 
up a piece of paper one can make a lamplighter, 

How much has been written about the 
paths which lead to glory and the grave! But it 
seems to us that the paths of glory which lead to the 
grave are allopath and home@opath. 


The average society young man is not 
unw.lling to marry; but he must have a wife who can 
support him in as good style as he has been accus- 
tomed to while living off his mother. 


Of a person noted fora certain useless 
over-pity, a wit said, ‘‘He wasso benevolent a man 
that, in mistaken compassion, he would have held an 
umbrella over a duck in a shower of rain.’ 


A medical journal devotes a whole column 
toexplaining what causes cold perspiration. Any 
one who has gone up adark alley and stepped ona 
dog would be wasting valuable time in reading it. 


It is said to be pleasant to be a parent, 
but when your child hasa predilection for thunder 
storms, and cries because you don’t set one to going, 
you must think that the fun brings along its aggrava- 
tions, 


What relation is a loaf of bread toa steam- 
engine? Bread isa necessity. A steam engine is an 
invention, Necessity is the mother of invention ; 
therefore, aloaf of bread is mother toa steam-en- 
gine, . 


When an old lady wanted to know ot the 
iceman why the ice crop was so short last year, he 
gave her perfect satisfaction by stating that ‘‘it was 
owing to its having been badly injured by the 
frost. ” 

‘Deacon Jenkins was yesterday threat- 
ened with a severe concussion of the spine, but is now 
out of danger, ’* was the way the ruaal editor stated 
that the deacon got over the fenve in time to escape 
the old ram, 


The New York Commercial Advertiser 
says ‘fa craze for old broomsticks is coming.’? Quite 
likely. Itis not new, however. Married men, it is 
stated on excellent authority, have often been struck 
with the craze, 


A Western paper says: ‘China is pro- 
bably the only country in the world where red hair is 
held in honor.’*’ Don’t know about that, A red- 
headed woman in this country is generally treated 
wighty civilly. 

“Yes, Judge,’’ said the prisoner, ‘‘I ad- 
mit that the back of my trousers was tangled in the 
dog's teeth, and that I dragged the animal away, but 
if you call that stealing a dog no man on earth is safe 
from committing crime.’*’ 


‘Never marry a lawyer's daughter. She 


inberits the habit of cross questioning from her fa- 
ther.’’ Upon the same priuciple a man should never 











THE SATUR 


| ete hirged if I don’t,” said the con. 
a wh 0 asied whether he intended to apply for a 
rden. 
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CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD-TRAINS To THE 
SKASHOKE.—The ‘season’’ at Atlantic City ts now 
fairly under way, oli the cottagers having been on the 
Kround for a mon.hor more, and the hotels being 
nearly full with summer boarders. A stay at Atlan- 
tie City Is particulatly pleasant at this time, wheu the 
close atmosphere of the city is exchanged for the coul 
breezes of the seashore, The place owes a large part 
of its popularity to its ease of access, and the quick 
transit afforded by the Camden and Atlantic Rail- 
road. This Company is always anticipating the de- 
mands of its patrons, and has begun the summer with 
a considerable increase in its equipment, there bav- 
ing been recently added a train of new cars of the 
most elegant description, a new Woodruff car, and 
two new locomotives built expressly for power and 
speed. The Camden and Atlantic has been successful 
in earning for itself a reputation for safety and for 
the regularity of its trains. This railroad runs the 
whole length of Atlantic Avenue, and passengers are 
distributed at all principal points. A pocket time 
card, lithographed in colors, has been recently issued, 
giving all tratus to and (rom Atlantic City. The num- 
ber of trains by this railroad is greater than that of 
any other line from Philadelphia to the coast, there 
being seven daily, eight on Saturdays, and five on 
Sundays. The depots of this Company are at Vine 
and Shackamaxon Street Ferries, and the time of ex- 
press trains is 90 minutes, 

Ot 


Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
cirenlar, Madame WAMBOLD, ¥ Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

eo °° 

Old Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Foil valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. #3 


Mention Tuk Post. 
0 
Sa When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming the Saturday Evening 
Post. ‘ 


press, 
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Thousands of Ladies are now doing 
their Shopping without leaving home. 


EVERYTHING 2) 070i 


For Bvergbety, of either Sex or of any 
e. rite for Bamples Prices 
what you want. They will be free- 
and promptly sent. 


Address, pluinly, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Grand Depot, 
Thirteenth @ Market, Philadelphia. 
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__AGENTS WANTED 


+ +H Latest Revised and Falarged 

tiem of the James Brethers is 

complete to date, including the Death 

B ly Hlus- 
n 


and arial ot ease, ; 

tri wi ortraits and engra * 
12 Fine Full-page Colored Piates 
made in the style «f Litho- 
graphic Art, ata cost of $8500.00 
also a full- engraving of Fran 
James; no other book has this portrait. 











Circulars free. 

J AM c Agents Wanted nis‘ 
ware of Bogus Booka Secure 

only the ty Largest and Cheapest. 

GINCINNATI PUB., ©0., No 170 West 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 








A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceipt of SO eemta. Do not fail to order. Also 54x12! 
Oleograph 12 for 2ects. National Chrome Co., 9 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Can ow grasp a fortune ;out- 
A fit worth $10 free, KIDROUT, 
&4(., 10 Barelay »t., N.Y. 





T PAYS to sell our Hand Printin 
Circulars free. FOLJAMBE & (%«., 


successors to 








marry an editor’s daughter, because she is almost cer- j 
tain te put a display head on him, 

‘‘No,’’ said the thin-legged young gen- 
tleman, ‘*I never sing or play. I consider my coth- 
pany sufficiently valuable without any of that sort of 
thing, you know.’ ‘So it seems,’’ replied Fogg; 
*“but does anybody else so consider it ?’* 


Two men lately met on the field of honor, 
one armed with a rifle, and the other with an axe. 
The affair was afterwards commented on by the coro- 
her, who explained to the friends at the funeral that 
rifles as a general thing have a longer range than an 
axe. 

DON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for 
Rough on Rats, mice, woasels, 15c. 

They have raised the fee for marriage li- 
cences in New York, and propose to add the increase 
over the old rates to the school fund. Now what we 
rise to ask is, ‘‘Isn’t this commencing rather too pre- 
pte to make a man pay for educating his chil- 
dren’? 

STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘Buchupalba.’’ §1. per bottle. 


It is all very well for health journals to 
tell people who are restiess and unable to sleep at 


night to place the head of their bed towards the | 


North, but it does no good unless you take the baby 
to the other end of the house and place his head to- 
wards the South. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and weakness, ‘‘Wells’ | 


Health Re newer’ is greatest remedy. Druggists, §1. 
There are some dispensations of nature 


which are m comprehended by the casual in- 
much plainer when 
D was remarked 

: ther day by a young lady “it is very cu- 
rious, ’* she ‘altogether unaccountable, in- 
deed, that the tortoise, from whom we get all our tes- 


beise-shall comps, has himself mo hair whatever, ’’ 


t easily 


er, an become very 


eXxa them 


1e 


observed, 


G. A. Harper & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
———_— . — 
P *,¢@ 
’ ’ 

A Positive Care 

Where all other remedies fail 

even ty benetit. Because you 

Rave been victimized by nu- 

Werous quacks do not eet 

now reeviving a rapid ane 

permanent cure. SF OASCELLE, the great Eng- 
ish specialist on p distressing disease, Is acknow!- 
edged to be the only physician in the world whose 
treatment effects positive and radical cures. After 
repeated solicitations from the medical fraternity of 
America, the Doctor has consented to give the Epilep- 
tic sufferers of the country the benefit of his celebrat- 
ed remedy. It costs you nothing to try it,and it will 

surely cure you, asa sample will be sent free, pre 
sufferer who sends his name and address 











rge chromos l0c. 
list with each order. Album of sam- 


Visiting signs, no twoalike 10, 14 
pks, $1. or Bla Flegant premiums 
given. Illustrate 


ples Zcts. E. D. Gilbert, P. M., 


1, ANDRETH’S SEEDS 
| F ccamesegnaley ARF THE BEST. 


DAVID LANDRETH @ SONS, 
21 and 238. Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 


Higganum, Conn. 


HANDGOME CHROMO CARDA, NewS Artistic 
s,name on,in ense 100, Acknowledged best seid, 
Album of Samples 25c. F.W.Austia, Fair Hevea Coun. 


BEATTY’S | a oy 77 stops 


mtory runn oo 


oe Pianos, $27. 
ay & night. Catalog: 


¢ 


free. ress DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washingtun, N.J 
, O1lt-Edge Complimer ards, with nan a ele 
od4) cant case, 10c. H M. OOUUK, Meriden, ( a 


LARGE ali new Chromo Cards for 163 with 
name Wc, Try we. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


150 


50 Chromoeos Latest De- 








Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, Send by mall or ex- 


5 





DAY EVENING POST: — 


>~+~ORGANS* 
27 Stops,l0 SetsReeds,109.75 





~The Famous Beethoven 


Pipe Top, Handsome Mlack whey = 


alnut Case, suitable 
fer the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 
hipped on cne yeir's trial, with Organ Bench, 


Btool ani Music, ONT.Y 
= FB ke 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regia- 
tered Letter. Money refunded with tuterest if 
hot as represented after one year's use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $0, $49, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
Se Catalogue FREE. Adress or cali upon 


| DANIEL FP. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


’ R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEES. 





Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


to 


FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOUPEES AND SCALP, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES, 

head, 0.1, From fosehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as badd. 


2. Over forehead ae 
far as required, 

3. Over the crown of 
the head. 


over the head to neck, 
3 From ear to car 
over the top, 
4. From ear to ear 
round the forehead, 
He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ igs, Half Wigs, 


No, 
No, 


N 
N 
No, 


| 
| 





' Union, 


Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
Letters from any part of the world will re- 
celve attention, 
Private rvoms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
alr. 


~ ‘The Public is requested carefully to notice 
the new and enlarged Scheme to be drawn 


TeRSEATETAE ERIER 973.000-04 
L.S.L 
Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in 1868 for 2) years by the Lagidesure 












Ag*ts Wanted 42 - 4. M.Spencer, 
Bells Rapidly. tO Pee St. | 
P’rtic'l rs free 2 (ry Boston, Mass. | 


"7 Rubber Stainps. 


| General G. T. BEAUREGARD, of La., and | 


id, toan L wee 
fo Slocum  ('o., Sole Agents, 4Cedar St., New York. , 


for Educational avd Charitable purposes—with a capi- 
tal of $1,000, 000-—-to which a reserve fund of $550,000 has 
since been added, 

By an overwhelming popular vote its franchise was 
made a part of the present State Constitution adopted 
December 24, A. D., 1879. 

The only Lottery ever,coted on and endoracd by the 
| peoplevf ang State. 
| t never acalea or postpones, 

Ite Grand Singic amber Drawings take 


place pap A 
A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. FIGHTH GRAND DRAWING, 
CLASS H, AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, 
GUST &. 1942, —147th Monthly Drawing. 
at the following Scheme, unier the ex- 
clusive supervision and management of 


General JUBAL A. EARLY, of Va., 

who manage all the drawings of this Company, both 
ordinary and semi-annaal, anid attest the cor- 
rectness of the published OMficial Lists, 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
100,000 Tickets at $5 Each. Frac- 
tions, in Fifths in proportion. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 
§ CAPITAL PRIZE, 0.26 -ccrccsccsccscccsscoss QOD 
1 do do oe sieeees 25,000 
1 do do adévactdoddsavuxiasss 10, 600 
ee OO 0s cs ceccapiesedeneseseeds 12, 000 
5 dou ns 56664 @ 10, (00 
10 do 1 10, 000 
Dw do an SEE 16, 000 
| 400 do 34.. mE Tf) 
| a do we “ne #), 000 
| §0 do Se P . . 21 
1000 do . rere 25,00 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES, = 
9 Approximation Prizes of (74... te70 
y do do _. Fr 4,50 
4 do do oy. 220 
1967 Prizes, amounting to......... PELE SS $255, %O 
A rypite ation for rates to clubs sirould be made only 
to the office of the Company in New Orleans 
For further tnformation write clearly, giving full 
address. Send orders by Express, Registered Letter 
or Money Order, address only to 


M.A. DAUPHIN, 
New Oriteans, La. 
or M.A. DAUPHIN, 
"2B 607 Seventh St.. Washington, D. «. 


Orders addressed to New Orleans will recetoe 


| prompt atication, 


Pil) CURED with DOUBLE 


CHLORIDE of GOLD 
The Morphine ‘~) pp * A 


Essay Fre: ry 
LESLIE E KELLEY, M )., AJ WIONT, iLL 


44 CARDS, Ail‘ \romo, Glass & Motto, in aoe, Dame 
7 Jin Gold & Jet, We. WEST & CO., Westv lle. Ct 


User 


At- | 
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Gamaien one information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


nan SP kee bec, sea 
ene you saw ie. 





A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 
Ge 
“A Treatise on Chronic Diseases” 


Send for this book to the undersigned, a ph of 
large expertence, "i undreda 

citizens who testify to his skifl, Send stamp to pe 
pustage to 


c. E. LIVINGSTON, M. D., Telede, Ohfe. 


00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 
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CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; tte 
ee of lon 













use Cousens $e canes aA . were kind and 
standin ave n cured, n “, 20 stron 
faith in its efficacy, that I will sen Two at it Bd 


FREE, together witha VALUABLE TREATISE op 
this disease to any sufferer. Give Express and P.O, 
dress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., New York, 


A STARTLING SENSATION 


Nature’s Last Secret! 
Another Revolution! 


Of interest to every reader of this 
paper, whe appreciates merit, 

beauty and sterling value. 
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bn afl agee laments have been esteomed the mest predtane 
| meng precious stones. Modern invention, however Inc 











en imitation se marvelously perfect thet expert ) 
detect the difference. Why pay © fabulous price fora 
mond when « perfect substitute cam be had for ncthing? The 
ew diamonds are worn universally ja Europe, and their reputa- 


tien is being rapidly estabiiehed here. 

@he imitations are called Piomente Brilliante, A are 
perfect gems, and all set in SOLID GOLD. They are moe . -, 
wear and look like genuine diamonds. The beet i to detect 
the imitation from the real; they are produced beally—ere 
worn in the best society and are really the only perfect substitute 

ary. briltiancy and 
diamonds of the 
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ever produced, 


en 
of recipients, from Maine to © 
give an accurate outline of the style of 


sf 
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We use but two sees of Diamante earrings 
and ring, each l-Rarat stone, the stud 3-karets. They ere act 
dollar-store goods, but are sold in Phiiadeiphia for 86 to 815 each. 

We don't sell Diamante Brilliante, but use them ose Pre 
mium for the Post. We are ambitious to secure the largest eubserip- 
tiow list ia thecountry ; and we propose to work for |i. spend a 
for it, and use every honorable means te attain our object W 
such expensive premiums we lose money on the fret year's ou 

scription ; and If we fail to do all we promise and gi:e s premium, 
which does not meet or exceed the expectations of our readers 
our work \e thrown away. end Bext year we can't expect tc Gad 
you a member of the Post family 

We have studied the premium problem thoroughly, aed we o@er 
our Diamante Hrilliant Premiums, coofitentiy believing 
that subscribers who receive them @il! not only beip ue get others, 
but continue our patrons for many years. The new diamonds 
cost more money and are worth more than any premium ever 
offered before, for every subscriber is really og 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING. 


We mean business and can't afford to misicad or misrepresent, 
No more suitable present could be selected for snybody 

Our Offer.—On receipt of three doliare we oe le cond 
The Saturday Even any one of 
the Diamante 





Peat ove yeas—5i times, 0 
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We warrant them w be solid gold (netther 
rolled goid ner pated), and guarentes thei: prompt aed safe de 
livery. A club of two subscrivers to The Peet, one year, 
accompanied by @4, entities the sender to either the king, 
Stud, or Earri Vree. A club of three, one year, s 
O64, entisien the ender to amy two of the three premiums, free. 
A elub of four, one year, and OS, entities the semier to the 

Ring, Stud, end Earrings. free; or for 64, we will extend your 
| subscriptics twe yeara, and send either Ring, Htud or Verrings 
asapremiom, free. Vor @G@, will extend subscription three 

ears, 204 forward any two of the articles as 6 premium. Vor 

S, will extend subscription four yeara, snd send eli three 
premiums. free. Ciub subseribers receive any one premiam 
eroding 84 instead of 62. All premiums sent by registered 
Postage on paper and premiums prerald imevery case Nore —If 
the premiume are not as represented in every particular reture 
them at once, and we !!! return roar money prompily The 
Premiums may be sent to one address and the paper w another 

“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS.”—The Peat is notes 
experiment. it te the eldest literary end family paper ia America, 
mow ia ite sixtieth year and thie offer should wor be confounded 
With the tempting promises of irresponsible parties. It ise 
@ixteen page week's crrgantly prieted, feided, cut, aed bee 
Ite Getion is of the highest order—the very best thought of the 
beet writers of Fur and America It covers the whole Geld of 
@ firet-ciase fxo has Fashion. Needlework, Fireside 
Chat, Anawers rere BetentiBbe News ead other depart 
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Ladies’ Department. 


_-——-—— —— 


VANHION CHAT. 





* OVELTIES in a!) departments connec. 

ted with the toilette are in no wise 

and it must be owned that for the 

most part they deserve and will obtain suc- 
all 

Never, for many years past, have the toil- | 
ettes been so becoming, s suitable, so ele- 
want or #0 artistic, for the true watbetic law 
has been arrived at after some time of mis- 
takes and ridicule, that any toilette, whose | 
style and color suits the wearer, is beantitul | 
and the correct thing. 

A love of graceful lines and respect for 
oolors governs Dame Fashion for the  pres- 
ent, and shows, we think, a rapid progress 
of artistic taste; hence no lady feels obliged 
to wear acostuime totally unsuited to her 
atvle of figure because it is fashionable, for 
any well made dros, draped to show her 
figure to the best advantage, and of a color 
to harmonise with her complexion, isin the 
fashion. 

Perhaps no part of the toilette has been se 
attentively considered and so successfully 
earried out as coiffures and chapeaux; not 
only isthe hair arranged, coiled, curled, 
and knotted to suit the shape of each hand 
and face, but the chapeau which crowns the 
graceful coiffure is chosen with a sure and 
unequalled taste. 

It is therefore impossible to count, far less 
to enumerate,the shapes which are in favor; 
shapes differing from each other as much in 
dimensions as in character. 

They all have equal success as all 
numerous votaries, and they are so grace- 
ful, the britns being bent intoany shape to 
suitthe face, the upper part) of the 
which is liable to be ugly in these cases, be- 
ing draped with soft rich feathers, or cover. | 
ed with flowers, that OSt Opposite | 
sbapes suit the same head ; 
when the young girl who is assisting a cus- | 
tomer to make a choice of chapeaux 
each on her pretty head and looks equally 
well in all, no matter how little they reseim- 
ble each other. 

It is fimpossible to enumerate one-hun- 
dredth of the different chapeau ; 
of lace, av a snow-flake but vet 
size, and with a floating floumee all round ; 
the Houdetel capeline, with wide brim in 
the Mary Stuart form on the right, but more 
developed on the left in order that a bou- | 
quet of flowers or rosette of ribbon may be | 
placed beneath, as we soe in’ pictures of 
coq uettish shepherdesses by Watteau ; the 
lovely large hats inthe gems of Rubens, | 
Rembrandt, or Gainsborough, covered with | 
drooping feathers, have in no wise lost | 
their popularity ; small capotes glistening | 
like stars,however, are the chapeaux sclect- | 

| 
| 
} 


have 


brit, 


many 
this ean be seen | 


places 


cape lines 


ot large 


od par excellence, trimmed with aspray of 
flowers or a plume of feathers. 

Side byside with these are innumerable 
other varieties, and small; bigh- 
crowned, wide-britmuned hats like those of 
musketeers; capotes and chapeaux covered 
with beads, reealling Margaret of Valois ; 
speciinens from Auvergne and the Tyrol, 
like their caps placed squarely on the head, | 
or the strange cone-shaped hat encircled | 
with lace and feathers. 

Thus, with this slight deseription, it 
easy enough to perceive that ne lady need 
fear to choose a suitable chapeau ; the large 
wide brimmed hats suit a round tace to per- | 
fection ; the capotes look lovely on a deli- | 
vate oval face, while the capelines are spe- | 
cially becoming to those ladies with thick | 
fluffy hair curled by art or by nature; chap- | 


larye 


is 


eaux with open overhanging brim in front 
and pressed on the earsare very becoming 
tu full faces for ladies of all ages, 

I noticed a pretty eimbroidered costume 
the other day. 

The inaterial was Nicuna, andthe colora 
dark peacock blue. Atthe bottom of the 
very short skirt was atiuck ruche of the — 
inaterial, With another of satin of the same — 
color; in the centre, and abuve this came 
theembroidery a wreath of yellow jasinine 
with bronzed leaves, and over this again 
catne a short turtle of folds of the matertal, 
gathered under an emeroviered band in 
front, and forimed into alarge bow behind, 
the ends of waich were embroidered and 
reached the trimuning at the bottom of tbe 
skirt. 

The bodice wasa_ coat just a 
epray of the flower worked «the corners of 


ene with 


the basques und upon the cevers which 
opened it over a drawn waisicoal of 
satin. 

The siceves were of Satin crawr the on- 
tire length, and the small hat was aisc of 
satin with one short feather of the same 
ovlor. 

Shepherd's pia.a and narrow striped 


black and white suk: are yr.in tals season 
weed for costumes ani silk an- 


washiag 


color isa dull green of whieh I 


| Should always be the case for the one stuff 


| with any dress, 


| ing a few of the prettiest 


| white tulle dress, composed of numerous 


a *. 


THE 





» ange 4 





hima 





SATURDAY’ 
sors well for thie purpose, and bere is an 
example that forms a pretty toilet which is 
at the sarpe time a useful and a dressy one, 


| the last named silk. 


The skirt has a box-pleated flounce about 
six inches doep bound with a band of black 
velvet two inches wide going al! round,and 
above, though not at the back, which is bid- 
den by the drapery, are a series of narrow 
gathered flounces, each bound with a mar- 
row band of velvet placed alternately with 
rows of black Spanish lace. 

The paniers gathered in front and edged 
with lace, reach to the top of the flounces 
and are drawn under a sash drapery of silk 


and lace behind. 
The short coat bodice has revers, deep 
cuffs, and wide collar of velvet, and is— 


double breasted, tastening with gold but- 
tons, 

The hat is a large one of black lace, with 
pink roses under the brim on the left side, 
and a bouquet of pink roses ornaments the 
top of the black parasol. 

Very soft thin woolen materials of all 
shades, ot biscuit, brown, and grey, make 
some of the prettier morning dresses; but 
neverthelessthe sateens and linens are ex- | 
tremely elegant,though rather darker in tint 
and more covered by the pattern than they 
are generally for summer wear. 

Moire and watered silk, especially the 
former, are still used a good deal for trim- 
inings, and wide sashes of both are to be 


| wools, and then fixed on to the 
| effect was exceedingly 





seen upon almost all dresses. 

A color which fora long time has been 
unfashionable, namely slate, is now often 
used for costumes, it being generally of | 
some woolen material trimmed with silk or 
moire to match; and another favorite dark 
have seen 
any addi- 

inateh, as 


without 
hats to 


sevoral costuimes made 
tional trimining, with 


dress that we all find such a necessary thing 
during our uncertain summer and for trav- 
eling. 

Short coats of silk and brocade made 
double-breasted, with handsome buttons, 
but no trimming, are fashionable, and are |! 
most useful garments, as they can be worn 
looking extremely well 
with those of light color or white ones; in 
the lutter case, askirt only being needed. 
Sinall capes to match the dress in color are 
mmade of silkor satin, and will be = found 
convenient when we have hotter weather, 
while the same kind are nade of red silk 
and worn with black or white dresses, 

When no tnantle or crape is worn with the 
costume the bodices are very often pointed 
back and front with wide loops of ribbon 
falling from underneath, with broad collars 
tied with a falling bow of the same. 

I inust not conclude this without deserib- 
ball dresses. 
Amongst the prettiest of the prettiest was a 








skirts without any trimming, but falling 
over each other in all directions. 

A white satin corselet was worn over a | 
low-necked crossed body of fulled tulle. 
Not a flower, not an Ovnament of any kind. 


Another dress was of straw-colored tulle 
over satin. Garlands of  for-get-ime-nots 
crossed over the skirt,and awreath to 


Inatceh was on the head. 

Another much-admired dress was of blue 
satin, With a white lace body and train. The 
body was full at the shoulders, and at the 
waist. A single rose was in the~centre of 
the body, and a chatelain of roses on one 
side of the skirt, holding up the train. 

I can recommend the following asa most 


elegant Visiting-dress. Itisof plain black 
silk. The skirt has three flounces,trimumed 
underneath is a lace chemisette. Silver 


studs, to match the buttons, are then placed 
in the buttonholes of the right front of the 
body. 

The sleeves are of the Bishop shape, 
patted at the armholes, and gathered into a 
band of embroidery atthe wrists, whieh are 
fastenod by silver buttons. A large bow 
with long ends, is placed at the back over 
the point of the body. 





Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION. 
VAIERE 1s atill the rage for screens of all 
kiuds, and much beautiful und original 
handiwork is expended on them. 
Tnuey vary in height from shutting out 
draughts. 


| blue, deepening in color towards the 





There isa fancy in the drawing-rooims 
just now to shut in a corner with a standing 


screen, and arrange a cosy nook for two or | 


nore persons. 

A pretty table and a becomingly shaded 
lainiyp are placed within. 

The panels of soine recently exhibited 
screens were of alternate peacock-blue and 
vid yora Roman sheeting, ornamented with 
boldly-designed tiowers, worked with odds 
aud eads sk eulenany double Berlin and 
Aber worsteas. 

They stood out well trom the background. 
Some large red field poppies had some of 
the petais bent forward, standing out from 


the flowers by means x! pene 
rest. The 


the rest of 
of thin cardvoard worked over 


Clematis, in shades of purple and mauve, 
can be worked in the samne way ; large 
red taconia and flewers. The work 
can be carried out from nature or trom col- 
ored prints. 

Smaller Scene, for standing on a table, 
have the panels of white silk, and a slight 
sketch painted on in water-colors, with two 
figures also worked in silks. The faces of 
the figures are cut out of a colored print and 
gummed on; the outline 1s in waseeuee 
and the hair, ap, Coase, etc., are work 
over in appro colored filoselle. 


The little bit of landscape is usually a 
| foreground of a fragment of cottage wall, 


against which the embroidered flower 
wreath rests,anda little background be- 
hind the figures. 

On each panel is a diflerent wreath, sub- 
ect, and life study, and when mounted in 

lack wood is most effective. 

Another style of screen, a full-sized one, 


has panels of satin sheeting, with rushes, iris, 
grasses, etc., worked aly. risin rom 
the base, in crewe!s, and stuffed birds laid 


on and appliqued, standing or flying as in 
nature, 

Only half the bird is puton. This style 
is also carried out by working the birds in 
silks, over padding, so that they stand out 


| considerably from the panel. Some screens, | 


lately exhibited, were eftectivel 
with atrel.is, composed of velvet 


arranged 
' piping 
about ',in. wide, laid on to satin, with wild 


flowers of every kind, and creepers worked | 


in crewels, silks, or worsteds. 

One was of gold satin, with brown vel- 
vets and theother, a smaller one, of pale 
blue, with olive green. Over this latter 
trailed briars, roses, and clusters of large 


| ripe and unripe blackberries, 


Several screens have Some, eevee with 
Hindley's Japanese-lacquered w 
and then es in ordigary oils. K'uset 
effective design is selected with flowers or 
birds, and these are colored according to 
taste and nature. 

The paper takes oils perfectly. Occasion- 
ally the dado only of a screen is thus ar- 
ranged, the upper part bei of painted 
American cloth, or in some instances of 
looking-glass. Painted looking-glass is 
finding favor, and small table screens,orna- 
mental drawing-room table mirrors, the 
backs of sinall pianos, the centre of fire- 
boards, and the “~ ented doors or cabinets 
are Composed of it. 

The painting is done in oils, The mirrors 
are set in ebony frames, and in velvet. 

Photograph fraines of gilded wood, witha 
space cut out for a single cabinet photograph 
look very well. The space is to one side, 
and the flower painting also, only a little 
trail peeping out on the other side. On one 
side of the cut-out space the width is just 
double whit it ison theother. The de- 
sign of flowers is usually on the left side, 
if a pole of frames are required, the corres- 
ponding one is on the right. Circular 
clocks are now frequently fitted into the 
centre ot china plates, or into a broad cir- 
elet of velvet. 

The centre of the plate is, of course, re- 
moved. They are fastened up by a stron 
ring tothe wall. The velvet can be painted 
or embroidered, but is more usually plain. 
I have lately seen some terra-cotta plagues 
effectively arranged with the photograph of 
a triend. 

The plaque was first painted a lightish 
ower 
end; when quite dry, the photo was cut to 
au oval and gummed on. 

Lastly, a Spray of flowers and leaves was 
painted in oils, andthe whole varnished. A 
clear white varnish was used not copal. I 
have also lately seen some colored photo. 
graphs arranged on cardboard, with a sur- 
rounding coinpesed of dried flowers and 
grass, aflerwards framnedin velve.. If the 
flowers did net completely encirclethe pho- 
tograph, the space wasfilled in with a 
twisted colored ribbon of two shades, paint- 
ed in water colors. 

It has become much the fashion of late to 
imitatethe pretty Limoges china in oils, 
afterwards varnishing with copal varnish. 
Any glazed ware, however common, will 
take oils, and out of the most despised 
household castaway an artistic ornament 
ean be produced. 

Blacking bottles and salt jars are among 
the castaways of a house, but if these are 
first painted blue, shading frow light into 
dark, or brown, fading into a greyish blue ; 
allowed to dry perfectly, then painted in 
oils, with aspray of flowers, leaves, and 
tendrils, and lastly varnished, they are 
worthy of a place onatable and of being 
filled with flowers, 

A three-legged pitch pot,used by painters 
and also in old days for cooking over a 


gipsy fire, if ornainented as I have describ- 
~~ mes a thing of beauty, planted with 
a lern. 


Honey pots can be painted over in the 
same way, and indeed, alinost anything. A 
plese of Limoges (called by some ple 

arbotine) china, should be obtained as a 
guide to color, etc. It is notthe kind with 
the detached flowers, but that with raised 
— to be had in great beauty at any china 
shop. 

The blending of the two colorsis a specie 
ality, and, though roughly done, is inost ar- 
tistic. In lightto very dark blue is the 
inost effective. A lady, who has done an 
lininense amount of this work, raises the 
flowers by means of plaster of Paris mixed 
with gum. She forms the flowers thus, 
leaves then til dry, and then paints over. 
For the light blue gronnd use cobalt, with 
flake white, and for the darker add indigo 
etc., making and deepening as the work 
proceeds, and lake white put op very thick 
and then colored, has a good effect. ~ 














| Bidestion, 





, ane =. 
Correspondence, 


oO. WW. (Amand, O.)—It is impessible tg 
detailed directions for furn , 
creme and 6 cmdll bol for q0N, 2. wat teem elite 
sacceed. : 

READER, (Marshall, Tenn. )—The x. 
pression ‘all serene** is slang. It is derived trem 
the Spanish word serena, which is used in Cuba 
sentinels for the English phrase ‘*all’s weij.*: y 


ESTELLA, (Nerfolk, Va.)—You wil] have 
a long search if you wish to find a lever eutirely de. 
void of jealousy. ‘Perhaps give YOurs some littie 
occasion for it, for you 80 easily of giving 
up that we should think you had but little flection 
for him. 


CANADIAN, (Ingersoll, Ont.)—By people 
of the Northera States of America the term Yansee ig 
applied exclusively to native inhabitants of the New 
England States. By Southern people it ts applied to 
the inhabitants of all the Northera States. By for. 
eigners it isapplied to the inhabitants of the 
United States. The word was formerly spetieg 
Yankey. 


Min, (Plymouth, Me.)—A scaly appear. 
ance of the skin is usually an effect of some disease— 
some disarrangement of the. digestion, or some ail. 
ment of the blood. The only way to cure such an 
outward effect is to remove the internal cause, ang 





| this is apt to require medical treatment. Careful diet 
| and plenty of exereise in the open air are sometimes 


efficient remedies in such a case. 


S. J.. (Perry, O.)—According to your 
statement, the young man evidently earcs a good deal 


| for you, As you will soon be twenty-one years of age, 


you can very well afford to postpone your decision 
till then, After that, ifthe young man should ask you 
to become his wife, you would. be entitled to decide 
the matter for yourself. Still you showld avoid hurt. 
ing your aunt's feelings as much as posal bic. 


BooKkWwoRM, (Philadelphia, Pa.) —Ola 
theological works do not bring very high prices, and 
although Dr. William Gouge was one of the famous 
Westminster Asscmbly of Divines, and a man of 
whom ‘‘none ever spoke ill, but such as were disposed 
to speak ill of religion itself, ** we are afraid that very 
few take much interest now in his big folio volumes, 
of which there are modern and cheap editions, 

A. C., (West Chester, N+ Y.)—A story is 
told—bat, of course, not on good authority —that Ma- 
homined attempted to show his power by command 
ing a mountain tocome to him, The mountain did 
not move, Whereupon Mahomimed, not at all discon- 
certed, walked over to the monntain, making the re- 
mark you quote. It has passed Into a proverb for one 
who, not being able to do what he wishes, does what 
he can. 


Wicey, (Orlears, Vt.j)—l. The phrase 
‘Buying a pig ina poke"* 1. sald to have originated 
ina trick of a countryman who put a cst into a poke, 
or sack, and sold it in a market asa sucking plg, the 
buyer not having taken the trouble to fnspect it be- 
fore paying hismonecy, The discovery of the trick fs 
said to have originated another saying, ‘Letting the 
cat out of the bag.** 2. ‘‘By Jingo** comes tous from 
the Basque language. It is ‘Jenev ** which Is the 
Bame of the devil. 


SEVENTEEN, ( Leavenworth, Kaus. )— You 
are not the only young lady Mving who wishes she 
was marriec, Indeed, there are many dadies twice, 
nay, eveu three or four times your age who are 
wishing for such a consummation tweuty timesa 
day. Possess your soul in patience; you are still 
young, and things may soon turn out all right for 
you. Buton no occasion ask a young wan who is 
paying his addresses to you wnat his intentions are; 
if you are the least observan. you should know this 
without asking. 


P. L., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The English 
alphabet was notinvented byanybody. It grew out 
ofthe Latin alphabet; the Latin alphabet was derived 
from the Greek; the Greek from the ’henictad, 
The Pha nician alphabet is the old Semitic alphabet, 
which, though used by many Semitic uations, isef 
unknown origin. And this old alphabet, which 
came into being in those obscure ages which antedate 
tastory, has become the mother of nearly all the pre- 
vailing modes of alphabetic writing in the world, in- 


| euding ourown, 


S. T., (Somerset, Pa.)—The Temple of 


Janus, was a covered passage, near the Forum, 


| Pome, This passage contained a staiue of the god 
| canus, who was worshipped by the Romans, and after 


whom the month o( January was named, The passage 
uad two entrances, which were kept open intimeof 
war, and shut in time of peace. During the reign of 
Augustus Cesar, which comprised the year 29 B.C, 
Rome rulec the whole of the then knuwn world, and 
wher she was at peace, of course the entire world, 8 
far as known, wasat peace, Such an event occurred 
during the reign of Augustus, and he ordered the 
gates of the Janus passage to be closed, in comimeni- 
oration of the fact, It is said that these gates were 
c.osed but four times in the entire Homan history, es 
sending Over more than a thousand years. 

Joun JONES, (Gibson, Ark.)—The (reat 
astern was built at Millwall, on the Thames, in Eng- 
and, and was Jaunchea on January 3ist, 138. Sbe 
was intended tor general freiglit and passeng¢r trafic. 
Cn the trial trip some of the steam pipes burst, killing 
seven men, and ill luck has attended her ever since. 
{n 186-61 she made several trips to New York, but al- 
ways at heavy loss of money. In 2864 sh: was sold for 
$125,006, which was less than one-haif the amount 
cpenc in launching her after she was finished. She 
was then used to lav ccern cabies with good success 
Ln 1867 she again crosse¢ the At.antic, but again ate 
latge pecuniary 1oss. wince loi7he pac lain most 
the time in the Mersey, a source o1 expense to ber 
owners. The Great Eastern Js C8 feet long, 32 feet 
wide, an¢ can carry 2, 00¢ tons ct coais and merchas- 
dise, She is still the largest vessel ever built. 


RacHEL, (Middlesex, N. J.)—You ast 
what is the difference between egolsm and egots™ 
There is just a t difference, that is all, if you 


| them as the same word—selfishness and set t-vpinoas- 
| tlvemesa, from ego, I. 


But if you look to plik 

you wii And that egotism means the opinice of ome 
who thinks everything uncertain except lite owe x 
tstence. The Egotists were uncertain followers 
Descartes, and entertained a not very difficult 


to ® super-refined brain, that upon ego, I, the pera 
thinking, was besed the essential reality of all thing® 
cyo aione certainty exiting. Agam, ~rter people pe 
to make egoisimn « stronger word than ey tiem, i 
Others declare chat egotint in the stronget. re 
Retes a mere passionate love of self. We hold 

the words havc about the same vaiue: exis oF 4 
more correctly tormed, but it may be that one — 
detailed by sume great writer to bear 4 weightet 


— 








